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DARK PAGES. 



THE SECRET STAIRCASE. 

{Continv^d), 



CHAPTER I. 

Brbtfield's tortured and bewildered senses 
had not been many hours lost in slumber when 
his capable and trustworthy housekeeper^ 
the absolute mistress of his bachelor 
establishment, roused herself to her morn- 
ing tasks, and came down to perform her 
usual duties of " opening the house," un- 
barring shutters, unlocking doors and sa 
forth. She went last into the library 
which it was her master s custom to secure 
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at night himself, especially in the summer 
time when it was his habit to sit up writing 
letters, or other manuscripts, or reading 
books and newspapers, until a very late 
hour of night, long after all his domestics 
had retired to rest. She was much sur- 
prised at finding the shutters to the end 
window that opened upon the lawn simply 
" pushed to " — not fastened or bolted as 
usual. Having thrown them open and let 
in a broad stream of brilliant light she 
turned to pass up the length of the room 
again, on her way to the door. In doing 
so she had to pass the fireplace, when she 
gave an involuntary scream. There, before 
her, close to the iron ornaments of the 
fender, was a large pool of blood ! 

"Lord bless us and save us," she 
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shrieked out aloud, "what could have 
happened to master last night ; what could 
he have been a doing to hisself ? " 

It may have been his more than 
usually morose manner of late l^hat had 
given Mrs. Dighton the sudden impres- 
sion that her master must have been con- 
templating suicide, and strengthening this 
idea she recalled to mind what she had 
almost forgotten, that last night, in par- 
ticular, he had been very odd, what she 
called " short " in his manner of speech. 
She knew and had heard nothing of the 
strange visitor over night, it must be re- 
membered. Then, with a sigh of relief, 
she called to mind that he was occasionally 
subject to violent attacks of bleeding at 
the nose and mouth, although it was 
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puzzling to her that instead of calling for 
a basin, as he had done on former occa* 
sions, or for her assistance, he had let it 
thus disfigure her polished floor. 

" But perhaps he turned faint, poor 
gentleman," she continued, meditating 
still, " and so forgot where he was. And 
now, I mind me, his voice sounded queer 
and not his own when he spoke last night 
— more faint and quavering like. I'd 
better go up and call him, and see it's all 
right." 

This kindly idea of his housekeeper was 
a fortunate one for the master. At first 
her inquiry at his door as to whether his 
nose had bled any more, if it had quite 
stopped, and what should she bring him for 
breakfast if he felt too ill to get up, confused 
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him exceedingly. However, after a little 
reflection — a few questions and fuller ex- 
planation from herself he suddenly com- 
prehended the origin of her inquiries, and 
remembered the way he had last night con- 
trived out of his present horrible dilemma. 

" I shall be down presently, Mrs. 
Dighton," he answered in a feigned weak, 
and exhausted voice. " Yes, my nose bled 
badly last night, and I feel tired, but I 
will get up in about half an hour or so ; no 
doubt a good breakfast will set me up and 
make me feel all right again." 

The housekeeper had an honest attach- 
ment to her master, who had always 
treated her with kindly respect, which, 
indeed, her conduct had fully merited 
from him, and she felt an indescribable sink- 
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ing feeliDg in her own breast at the sound 
of his voice, so altered from its usual 
strong, decided tones, and at the recollec- 
tion of the quantity of blood that she had 
seen in the library ; and not only on the 
hearth, there were traces across the room 
as well; it was by the merest chance 
that her search stopped here, although, as 
it was, she could have made no further 
discoveries. For, fortunately for himself, 
Bretfield, understanding all the particulars 
of his dangerous situation, and the chances 
of discovery, had carefully secured and 
completely concealed the secret entrance 
to the vaults. 

When at last Bretfield appeared at the 
breakfast table his housekeeper, who, ac- 
cording to her usual custom, was waiting 
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in the room to see that her master had 

everything he wanted, was exceedingly 

shocked at his ghastly looks. 

" La ! sir," she said, anxiously, " your 

nose must have bled terribly, sure; will 
you have some brandy, or shall I send for 

our doctor ? " 

" There is no need for any doctor," an« 
swered her master, in a harsh and irritable 
voice, so unlike his own that it still more 
strengthened her belief in his illness. " I 
have often had these bleedings, before now. 
Yes, give me some strong tea and some- 
brandy and I shall be all right directly. 
And, one word more, Mrs. Dighton. Let me 
especially beg you, as a favour to myself, to 
say nothing about such a trifle to any one. 
You know I have always been sub- 
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ject to these attacks. I know how to 
manage them perfectly well, and I hate 
being talked about or made a fuss over/' 

" Very well, sir — of course, sir, I shall 
say no more," answered his always amiable 
and discreet housekeeper, accustomed to 
yield to her masters not infrequent 
caprices without a word, for, in spite of 
these attacks of irritability, he was a good 
master she always insisted. And nothing 
more was said onthesubject,and when Bret- 
field took occasion afterwards to enter his 
familiar room he saw, by a furtive glance, 
that all trace of the terrible catastrophe 
that had so recently happened, had been 
satisfactorily removed. TTo, nothing more 
was said about the matter, but, in reality, 
that soon became but a little thing, com- 
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paratively. Oh ! that nothing more could 
be thought! that nothing could be remem- 
bered ! 

That library, hitherto such a favourite 
resort of his, became now a horror, and 
the most insupportable of penances to him ; 
but though, he considered to himself, 
it would look peculiar to his household 
should he altogether and suddenly forsake 
it, he was unable to remain in it more 
than a few minutes at a time, for fear that 
his brain should give way from the fright- 
ful strain at self-control he was obliged to 
exercise. And how could he ever sleep in 
peace in that house again, remembering 
what was festering in its vaults ; yet, also, 
how could he — how dared he now leave it 
and go away ! 
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It is a wonder that his misery, which 
was exceeding great, did not induce him to 
blow out his brains. He would have felt 
none of the ordinary scruples that trouble 
some consciences, about the matter; he 
would have said that the world would be 
better without him, and that, with regard 
to himself, life bad lost its happiness, and 
also, in all probability, its usefulness, the 
two going hand in hand and dependent on 
one another, in many cases. But it has 
also been observed, as an eccentricity of 
human nature, that the very same people, 
who, under ordinary circumstances, are 
careless enough about their own existence, 
will, when once they think it is in some 
unusual peril, take exceptional pains in 
preserving that very life, the reason for 
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which they could not themselves explain^ 
unless it were an overpowering natural 
instinct. 

Indeed he could never himself have 
intelligibly explained to any one the 
events of that unhappy night, or of the 
few weeks that followed — a dark cloud 
hung over them in his memory. TFe, how- 
ever, must add a few words. 



CHAPTER 11. 

In the middle of the miserable night 
described in the last chapter, or rather, to 
be correct, it was nearer three o'clock 
in the morning, the groom who slept 
over Gilhurst's stables was awakened 
by a shrill neigh in the yard below. He 
looked out of the window, and, to his great 
perplexity and surprise, saw that his 
master's favourite horse, which he had seen 
comfortably stabled when he went to bed 
at his usual hour of nine, was now stand- 
ing under his window saddled and bridled. 
It must be confessed that John Brown was 
accustomed to go to bed with his head a 
little muddled by strong beer, and that he 
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bad not heard his master mount and ride 
away the preceding night. In justice to 
John Brown, it must also be added that 
his master had carried out his purpose 
with the greatest caution, as he did not 
wish any of his household to be informed 
of his movements. 

On examining black Bonald the groom 
was further not a little astonished to find it 
looking exceedingly wild and distressed, 
besides being covered with mud and dust, as 
with some excessively long and exhausting 
gallop. He perceived also, that one of the 
stirrups was missing, and thereupon came 
to the natural conclusion that his master 
had been thrown, and in falling had torn 
off one of the stirrups, the very conclusion 
that Bretfield had hoped might be drawn. 
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A long and anxious search was imme- 
diately commenced by Grilhurst's frightened 
widowed mother and her servants, joined 
in and assisted by several of the neigh- 
bours, and ended at last in " a satisfactory 
proof,*' as they said — meaning satisfactory 
with regard to the truth of the matter- 
that the young gentleman had met with an 
accidental death — always more comforting 
to the feelings of the survivors than a 
violent one — by the discovery of the 
stirrup, torn evidently, they said, in a fall, 
and by the lost whip and hat of the miss- 
ing man, by the sea coast. 

Now it was known that black Ronald 
had a very ungovernable temper, and 
that his master was capable sometimes of 
being roused by the horse's obstinacy ; it was 
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also known that Gilhurst liked to make his 
horse walk through th^ edge of the waves, 
with the idea that the salt water strength- 
ened, as well as refreshed, for further exer- 
tions, the tired feet and knees of the 
animal — a practice that the horse never 
submitted to without an attempt at resist- 
ance. It appeared not i mprobable, there- 
fore, that Gilhurst had gone for one 
of his favourite moonlight rides by the 
<3oast, that a struggle had arisen between 
horse and master, indeed there were evident 
indications of such, they remarked, on the 
torn, rough ground a little beyond the 
reach of the sea. Next, they surmised that 
the horse had been victor, had thrown his 
master, who dragged off the stirrup in his 
fall, and then galloped away, leaving his 
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conquered foe stunned on the beach. The 
conclusion followed that before he re- 
covered from the effects of the fall the sea 
had come up and carried the body out to a 
distance, where it had probably become 
entangled in the strong beds of seaweed 
that grew along that coast, or lodged in 
some cavity of the rocks. So the neigh-^ 
hours believed, however, and after a time 
the circumstance lost its first features of 
distress and mystery, and ceased to be the 
all-engrossing topic of conversation in 
the neighbourhood. 

Nothing appeared to be seen or thought 
about Bretfield during this time of suspense 
and conjecture about his rival. 

His neighbours complained that he be- 
came more gloomy and morose — every day 
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he shunned their company more and more ; 
and it began to be recalled to mind and 
whispered about, in ominous if discreet 
whispers, how not a few of his long line of 
ancestors had gone melancholy mad I 
t It was some time, a considerable time, 
after these miserable incidents that late one 
evening Bret field was walking moodily back- 
wards and forwards in the little fir grove 
which, we know, ran behind his sombre 
and silent dwelling, when he heard a light, 
yet hesitating step behind him, and looking 
up, changed colour, more in the startled 
and sudden manner of a young girl than of 
a strong, stalwart man, as he met the 
timid and always compassionating eyes of 
our gentle Vanessa. 

A rush of feeling came over him for a 

VOL. II. 
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moment that he was powerless to resist. 
He drew her into his arms, he pressed her 
passionately to his heart, he covered her 
eyes and lips with kisses, the struggle 
between his intense love for her, and the 
endeavour to put aside and forget the 
terrible, fatal bar now and for ever be- 
tween them, as he felt and considered, was 
almost too much for even his strength. He 
placed her gently on a rustic bench that 
was near, and sat down beside her for a 
few moments in silence, with such an ex- 
pression of appalling despair upon his face 
that for some little time she could not, she 
dared not speak. 

" My Vanessa," he said at last, sadly, 
** you remind me, in your generous love, of 
the waters of Tantalus — they only mock me 
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by their freshness and beauty, for I 
know that if I were but to attempt to taste 
them, even if they did not actually retire 
from my lips, they would be but dust and 
ashes in my mouth. My dearest, do not 
look so frightened, for, indeed, I can say, 
as Paul said, so many centuries ago, I am 
not mad — I would that I were ! " 

" Nay, Bretfield," said Vanessa, trying 
to rally him, although her own heart, poor 
girl, felt heavy as lead, " you contradict 
jour own reasoning. If anything sounds 
to me like raving, it is to express a wish to 
throw away all the happy life that might 
be yours, that seems to be within your 
Tery grasp, in the desire to be mad! " 

He looked earnestly, longingly, with all 
ja, lover's fond yearning into her sweet. 
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pale face— he saw how absolutely misuse 
picious she was, and he thought that he 
owed it to her, that it was the only 
honourable course left open to him, to tell 
her the truth. It is possible that had he 
given himself time to reflect, he would 
have hesitated to take Has desperate step 
— ^he would have stopped to consider — to 
weigh consequences. But he was not 
himself — he was demoralized, as it were**^ 
he had lost all control over his own 
generally firm and resolute mind, in his 
intolerable misery. 

" Vanessa," he began, " can you bear to 
hear the truth, can you bear to know why 
we must separate-^must meet no more^— 
must part for ever in this miserable life. Oh,, 
my love, my love, would it not be better ta 
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remain in happy ignorance than learn what 
would shadow your whole life ? . . . 

" My dearest,'* he went on, for she could 
not yet speak, " I am, indeed, in horrible 
perplexity of circumstances — but you sh^ 
hear all — ^perhaps it will be best "—he 
continued' in a sort of broken, hesitating, 
incoherent way, absolutely unlike his 
usual manner — "you shall know the 
inexorable circumstances that separate us, 
and will make my life henceforth '* — 

He paused, and Vanessa did not hear 
the last softly breathed word -" impossi- 
ble I " 

Tt is not improbable that in spite of the 
proverbial curiosity of Eve's daughters, 
had Vanessa even suspected, in the least, 
that there really was a dreadful secret to 
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disclose, she might have preferred that it 
should remain inviolate. But this view of 
the case never presented itself to her mind 
for an instant. Her only idea was that he 
was becoming a monomaniac, as many of 
his neighbours, more in jest than in earnest, 
had often prophesied he would become if 
he shut himself up in his gloomy house, 
with its jealously enclosed domains, with no 
one to speak to, except his old steward or 
housekeeper. And, as many would believe 
with poor Vanessa, under such circum- 
stances, she trusted that allowing him to 
reveal what she fancied were merely 
morbid or imaginary secrets, born of a 
lonely, unemployed, or insufficiently em- 
ployed life, would give her the oppor- 
tunity of laughing at and dissipating their 
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terrors. Vanessa was not very deeply 
read in human nature, especially in its 
darker side ; she thought of little except 
possible tragic, or discreditable family 
histories — something concerning his 
parents, perhaps, or, it might be, peculiar 
money troubles, which she had heard 
made people odd and unhappy sometimes • 
So the poor child rushed blindly and un- 
suspectingly to her fate. 

Thus she answered him decidedly and in 
a firm voice, although she could not help 
an unaccountable shiver, as she then 
thought it — 

" I am not afraid to hear anything you 
may have to tell me, Ernest. Perhaps it 
may do you good to tell me — I may be able 
to exorcise your evil spirit." 
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Yet she was not a little shaken when 
she heard him moan — as he thought un- 
heard by her — ** Oh, if you cx)uld — ^if 
you only could 1" 

Then in a still fainter voice he added — 

" There is no hope for me — it is well — 
my poor darliug — that she should know 
all — and now ! '* 

In what wild, heart-broken words he 
told her this frightful all she could never 
afterwards remember, nor how often he 
had to repeat his terrible explanation 
before her stunned senses could grasp its 
full meaning. Then, and not till then 
Vanessa swooned, for the first time in her 
life, and fell down a crumpled heap at his 
feet. He could almost wish, for her own 
sake, that she might never recover from 
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ihis merciful swoon. He was no sceptic 
as to the depth and tragic feeling inherent 
in, or possible to, human nature, like some 
feeble creatures, for the all-sufficient 
reason that he was conscious of their exist- 
ence in himself. He knew that she loved 
him, and, therefore, he knew that her life 
would be blighted by his fatal confession. 

"Drink this, my poor darling,'* said 
Vanessa's unhappy companion, taking a 
flask from his pocket, and putting it to her 
lips, as she slowly revived and looked up 
at him, but with a somewhat vacant expres- 
sion, "it will refresh you— sweet!" 

His inexpressibly sad and tender voice 
appeared to soothe her; she drank a 
little, although with difficulty, and seemed 
revived. Her first thought was less 
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of horror than of pity for her lover;, 
whether it would have been otherwise had 
she heard the tale from another cannot be 
known — ^his face pleaded with her tender 
heart so powerfully — its expression of 
misery was so intense. But her senses 
were, doubtless, somewhat dulled by the 
blow. She let him passively draw her 
light shawl more closely around her, and 
declined any escort beyond the gate. 

" It is not far," she said, in a faint, dull 
voice, out of which all resonance was gone. 
'* I can walk home very well, yes, perfectly 
well — alone — by myself— yes — by myself. 
There is one of the woodland fogs 
coming on," she added, with the same stolid 
calmness, and in a tone that sounded to- 
herself that it was not she but some one- 
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else who was talking. "But I shall 
have crossed the fields— before it 
has advanced much further. Good- 
night." 

" Good-night." 

What a simple, cold farewell it sounded. 
But both were probably too stunned ta 
feel this — at any rate, none other was given . 

They parted, as acquaintances part. Yet 
the heart of one was breaking with the 
suppression of a yearning affection, such as 
we never feel but once in our lives, and 
the heart of the other had received — it& 
deathblow. 



CHAPTER in. 

As the hour grew late the fog increased. 
It came across the fields from the famous 

shire marshes, that dreary region of 

water and rushes— of desolation — where 
little rejoiced in life but snakes and frogs, 
Bind occasional snipes, wild ducks and other 
half or wholly aquatic birds. Much of it 
is now drained, but at the time of which 
we write it was one of the worst pieces of 
bog land in England. This dispiriting 
waste of ground, as we know, was full of 
deep black holes, or pits, so overgrown 
with rushes and other water grasses that 
they could scarcely be distinguished from 
simply marshy lands; yet the deep, sluggish 
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pools beneath the surface of duckweed 
were of depths that none could ever 
fathom. For it was impossible to venture 
near their edges for fear of the treacherous 
ground giving way, and letting the rash 
adventurer's feet sink into hopeless abysses 
—abysses of black mud from which extrica- 
tion, even if help were at hand, would be 
almost impossible. But help was scarcely 
likely to be at hand, under ordinary 
circumstances ; should any one, a stranger 
to this weird, wild district, attempt to cross 
it without a guide, he would either have to 
succumb to his diflBculties, or get out of 

them as best he could. 

A lonely figure might have been seen — 

but, alas, he was unobserved by any human 

eyes, wandering, apparently aimlessly. 
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across that swamp-land late that night, for 
the fog appeared to be unobserved by the 
wanderer. A shepherd was thelast to observe 
him, it was said, as he^ too, was crossing 
the waste to look after a distant flock of 
fiheep. 

That lonely wanderer was never seen 
again. 

When Bretfield's steward found that his 
master not only did not return that night, 
but neither returned the next day, nor for 
days afterwards, he began seriously to fear 
hat s ome extraordinary accident must have 
happened to him ; he was, indeed, far more 
alarmed, some might think, than the cir- 
cumstances warranted. Masters have been 
known to leave their homes without especial 
directions given to the servants, and even if 
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not customary, it would not necessarily imiply 
anything wrong. But the circumstances, 
here, were peculiar. Bretfield had shown 
a most extraordinary reluctance to leave his. 
grounds, his garden, and plantations even 
for a few hours. Indeed, now for some 
time past, he had not been known to 
leave even his house for any longer period. 
Nor had he once slept out of it j therefore 
to be missing at night was an unheard-of 
thing, and unquestionably suggested that 
some catastrophe had befallen him. 

In vain they expected and looked out 
for his return, day after day. His alarmed 
steward could gather no tidings of him, 
question where he would. No one, ap- 
parently, had seen him since the time of 
his unhappy parting with Vanessa ; it was 
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her eyes of piteous tenderness that had last 
looked upon his living face. All search^ 
indeed, was unavailing, and at length it was 
suggested that it would be well to explore 
the house from top to bottom — from the roof 
to the cellar — to see if any solution of the 
mystery could be found. This would 
have been done sooner had it not been for 
the determined opposition of the steward. 
He said that his master had left him in 
charge ; that his master had always been 
exceedingly annoyed, even angered, by any 
intrusion into his privacy, which, indeed, 
was true enough, although the steward 
had not the slightest suspicion of anything 
beyond eccentricity in this determined 
seclusion. His master would at once part 
with him, he added, if he disregarded any 
of his peculiarities in these respects. 
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Bat, after a while, even the steward began 
to be alarmed at the Master of Bretfield's 
prolonged absence, and resolved to search 
the whole large, rambling building himself, 
to see if he could find anything which might 
throw some light upon the matter. Or, 
rather, not exactly personally by himself, 
but on his own responsibility. For, 
although generally reckoned a brave man, 
he was attacked on this occasion, by a 
feeling of unaccountable and quite un- 
conquerable nervousness, and he sent for a 
neighbouring friend, Sir Thomas Mont- 
gomery's butler, whose master chanced to 
be away from home ; told him how he was 
situated, the mystery of Bretfield's non- 
appearance; and forthwith, after a good 
supper, with a plentiful supply of win^, 

VOL. II. D 
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they proceeded on a search of the whole of 
the house, determined to leave no corner 
unexplored, although they scarcely knew 
in their own minds what they expected to 
find — possibly some letters or papers about, 
that might throw some light upon the 
darkness. But before commencing the 
search they locked up all the outer doors 
of the house, lest the master s possible 
return might catch them unawares — then, 
feeling almost like a couple of midnight 
thieves, proceeded to penetrate into Bret- 
field's long, jealously locked, and secluded 
apartments, in which he had lived so much 
like a hermit in his cell. 

Boom after room was traversed to no 
purpose. All was silent as the grave, nor 
were there any signs observable of a late 
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1 



inhabitant. Even the library — whose glass 
doors, as we know, opened upon a lawn — 
even this especial room gave no signs of 
book, or paper having been recently used. 
So, at least, the intruders thought at first, 
but a more careful inspection disclosed the 
fact that the dust on certain of the books 
hadheen disturbed, and showed the impres- 
sion of the fingers of a hand. On attempting 
to remove these books, -with a vague 
thought that there might be papers either 
within or behind them, they perceived a 
slight crevice or split in the woodwork of 
the bookcase. On inserting a strong knife 
they found they could separate the decayed 
wainscotting a little. They immediately pro- 
cured a stronger instrument, and with the 
application of some force pushed back the 
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frontage of bookshelves, disclosing that 
hollow space of which we know only toa 
well. 

The light of a strong candle thrown in 
revealed the fatal narrow staircase, wind-- 
ing down through the darkness into some 
vaults possibly, but vaults that had never 
been entered within the memory of any 
living in the vicinity, if, indeed, many even 
surmised their existence. 

'* Ha I this is the secret staircase 
down to the vaults,'' exclaimed the 
steward, '^ that I had often heard my old 
father and others talk of, but which I 
always supposed a fancy, or dream of 
theirs, for I never found it myself. There 
used to be a regular staircase once, I know,, 
but that was built up not so very many 
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jears ago, as I remember. Master said 
that it was not safe to leave it as it was, as 
thieves might some day get into the lower 
rooms that way, and there was much 
valuable plate in the house. We ought 
certainly to look into every vault before we 
give up our search, though I hardly know 
for what purpose either. Master can't be 
hidden in any of these here ghastly holes, I 
should suppose ! " 

No — it was not in real hope of finding 
their lost master — that was only an excuse ! 
Natural curiosity — the curiosity of every 
man and woman, descended from Adam 
and Eve, made them eagerly desirous 
to explore these long-unseen vaults, and 
see — what they could see 1 

Most of the vaults, or rather vaulted 
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rooms, were easily enough opened. The 
doors were forced without any difficulty ; 
the woodwork was everywhere in so 
decayed a condition. They contained little 
but old furniture, cast away from being 
worn out — worm-eaten and rotten as tinder 
it fell to pieces on being touched. Neither 
rats nor mice could be heard in the dreary 
solitude ; indeed, there was nothing there 
on which they could feed 1 But at last the 
steward paused before a peculiarly care- 
fully secured iron door of great strength, 
evidently, he remarked, a strong room 
of Bret field's ancestors, and probably used 
for the purpose of concealing or protecting 
treasures from robbers. No key to this 
could be discovered, and so difficult was it 
found to force the door that the man who 
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volunteered to try said he felt as though 
some one within was opposing their 
entrance — ^a suggestion which made his 
companion recoil with a blanched face ! 

At last the door yielded to their joint 
efforts. It was curious, the steward 
observed, that this one room should 
have so much stronger a lock than 
the others; indeed, it looked as if it had 
been somewhat recently made strong and 
safe. But his companion was in too eager 
a state of mind to pause to examine 
it; and in a moment both stood within 
the threshold of a moderately sized vaulted 
room, or rather dungeon, on which the 
lantern they carried threw little light 
at first. One of them had, however, 
been thoughtful enough to bring a candle 
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with him, remembering that if the lamp 

failed before their search was concluded 
they might verj easily be a considerable 

time before they could thread their way 
through such a labyrinth of unused and 
unknown rooms. 

This especial vault had, they imme- 
diately declared, a peculiarly offensive 
smell, beyond that of mere mould and dust. 
Yet they thought there was nothing 
apparently to cause it, until in a re- 
cess on one side they perceived a large, 
dark and handsomely carved oaken chest. 
It was, indeed, almost black with age, and 
strongly banded with broad hoops of dis- 
coloured iron. The lock was a massive 
one, and it was hardly likely that any key 
would be found to fit, or if to fit, to turn 
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in the rust that corroded the key-hole. 
Without more ado, therefore, the butler 
and his companion pushed a poker under 
the lid, and so prized it open I 

Good heavens ! what was it that met 
their horrified eyes — that caused the face of 
each spectator to turn to such a ghastly 
pallor ! But what it was could not fitly 
be described by any pen, and had better 
not be attempted by ours. Perhaps they 
might not have recognised the corpse that 
lay in that unfit coffin had it not been for the 
peculiar colour and curl of the hair, and a 
certain unevenness in the teeth, especially 
the fact that one of them was black, and 
a black tooth was well remembered as 

having been a disfigurement in one 
side of Gilhurst's mouth. The clothes 
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were of a fashion and material that 
they knew young Gilhurst had been 
accustomed to wear ; and, finally and con- 
clusively, to complete the process of 
identification, they found a well-known 
ring upon the little finger of the left 
hand of the corpse — the finger on which 
Gilhurst always wore a ring; and his 
watch with his name engraved inside 1 

It might be wondered that no care had 
been taken to remove and destroy all these 
proofs of identification, but Bretfield had, 
doubtless, reflected that the body could be 
recognised, apart from all else, if dis- 
covered within a certain time, that time of 
terrible personal guard in his own house. 
Probably at the pressing moment he felt 
his strength so exhausted that he was 
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unable to strip his dead rival, and after- 
wards ! — the task was too horribly repug- 
nant ! Even to secure his own safety he 
could not look upon that face again. 

So the mystery was solved ! 

This, then, was at the bottom of Ernest 
Bretfield's persistent gloom and seclusion. 
But what, then, had become of the miserable 
man ? whither had he fled ? how had he 
concealed himself ? Every place that they 
could think of they had searched, but 
without result. 

No tidings, indeed, were heard of him in 
that generation, and after a time, as is the 
way with most human affairs, he was for^ 
gotten, and others came in his place whose 
concerns and doings were more agreeably 
commonplace. It was not until the great- 
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grandchildren of his generation lived in 
that place — still surrounded by the same 
woods and swamps — that one, a sensible 
as well as a wealthy successor, resolved 
not only on thinning the overgrown wood- 
lands, but on attempting, at least, to do 
something towards reclaiming the neigh- 
bouring swamp, whose unwholesome pre- 
sence outraged modem ideas of salubrity. 
Deep drains were, therefore, dug to draw 
off the black peat water; dry soil and 
stones were brought from neighbouring 
quarries to fill up the bogs — trees were 
freely planted, the Scotch and English 
firs in particular. 

One day in making these improvements, 
digging deeply to make a narrow dyke, 
they came upon the skeleton of some unfor- 
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tunate traveller imbedded in the midst of 
a treacherous swamp. The only clue to 
its identification was a signet ring that 
still hung upon the bony finger, and a 
blackened chain around the bony neck to 
which a corroded watch was attached. 
On carefully cleaning this last they found 
engraved on the inner case the well-known 
name of Ernest Bretfield. 

The fate of this miserable man was> 
then, a mystery no longer. 

In some unhappy mood he must have 
wandered out — those who had known him 
sadly surmised — probably at night, across 
the dreary bog, and either accidentally or 
purposely had strayed into its most dan- 
gerous paths and been sucked up by its 
stagnant, treacherous water. 
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CHAPTER I. 

It is not so very many years ago that any 
one driving home late from the opera- 
house, or from any other place of enter* 
tainment, through the more fashionable 
quarters of London, might have had his 
passing attention called to a certain large 
and stately house in G — Square, brilliantly 
lighted up, the strains of music coming 
out through the open windows into the 
warm air of a July night, and penetrating 
every corner of the select, if generally 
somewhat gloomy-looking enclosure. He 
might also have observed the number of 
VOL. II. £ 
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carriages setting down their freight and 
then rapidly driving off to be replaced by 
others, testifying that some kind of party 
or entertainment was in progress. The 
spectator would, no doubt, have judged it 
to be a ball, from the number of airily 
dressed young ladies, with their chaperons 
in attendance, who descended from their 
broughams, and the hardly inferior number 
of young officers alighting from hansoms^ 
whose uniform declared them to belong to 
the army. 

Over this especial July party presided 
the wife of one Major Effingham — as she 
had presided over many preceding enter- 
tainments of a similar character, and in so 
doing she was only acting in obedience to 
her iusband's wishes : while, at the same 
time, adding greatly to her own enjoyment 
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of life ! It is right to explain, however, 
that both her husband and herself were 
governed in this matter not by the desire 
to indulge any tastes or proclivities of their 
own, but by an earnest wish to encompass 
a " good match " for their only daughter 
Edith, and by a firm belief that they were 
taking, if not the only, certainly the best, 
the most likely means of achieving their 
object. 

This desirable object, however, did not 
appear to be so easy of attainment, as, 
owing to Edith Effingham's remarkable 
beauty, they might perhaps naturally have 
anticipated, and probably part at least of 
this fault was Edith's own. For nothing 
could induce the " proud and obstinate '* 
^rl, as her mother designated her, in spite 
of all that mother's peremptory commands^ 
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Bometimes changed into even abjeot en* 
treaties, to ^'lay herself out to please ;"^ 
especially when the objects of her enforced 
and flattering attentions were of the order 
of rich and elderly suitors, who were either 
pressed by the mother, or pressed them- 
selves, upon the daughter's notice. The 
young girl's manner was cold and dis- 
couraging, if not at times actually repellant 
to all " desirable parties ; " whether they 
were wealthy, titled, or otherwise distin- 
guished, all appeared to be a matter of 
perfect indifference to her. 

It created some little speculation in the 
minds of not a few bystanders at that time 
— lookers-on, or idlers, who hg^pened to 
be rather more curious than their fellows 
— rather more inclined to exercise their 
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brains concerning the affairs of their 
neighbours — as to what were the possible 
means on which the wife and daughter of 
Major Effingham made so considerable a 
'** splash ! " Some said that it was trading 
upon the reputation of possessing a very 
wealthy relation, one who enjoyed the 
popular title of really being " as rich as a 
lord '' — and popular reputation may be said 
to have been no delusion this time, although 
all public appearance and action belied the 
truth. He was, truly, not only rich, but 
very rich, still it was also equally certain 
that he loved his riches far too well to risk 
their permanence by bestowing any por- 
tion of them upon his reckless and extrava- 
gant nephew. The more the Major spent, 
and the more pressing his need for 
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money wherewith to go on spending, the 
more determined became his uncle that he 
should " never touch a penny of his 1 ^^ 
Relations do not always remember, per- 
haps will not always believe, that it is thevr 
very poverty that makes them inelligible as 
heirs to the wealthy, unless the wealthy 
are able to convince themselves that this 
poverty is undoubtedly, markedly, accom- 
panied by a corresponding thrift and 
prudence 1 Money is attracted by money, 
as we have often heard remarked ; and as 
we have ourselves observed in a great 
number of cases, it is not often to the poor 
and needy that the rich leave their ac- 
cumulated property, nor, in this matter, 
are they always to be blamed. It is hardly 
reasonable to expect that any man, who 
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has had pleasure — a poor pleasure truly, 
but still one dear to himself — in collecting, 
or saving money, often, for that object 
denying himself many small luxuries, even 
comforts, in his anxiety to add to his store 
— it is hardly reasonable to expect that 
that man should bestow the labours of hi& 
life upon some careless spendthrift, who 
might dissipate in a year what may have 
taken the other more than half a century 
to accumulate. 

Thus, the more convinced Major Effing- 
ham's rich uncle became, that his gay 
nephew might, before very long, im- 
peratively need his wealth, the more 
determined he grew to preserve it from 
his grasp, and to bestow it upon another 
relation— one less near of kin, but who had 
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the reputation of being, like himself, 
prudent, thrifty, and a careful hoarder of 
money 1 "A fool and his money are soon 
parted," is, we know, the favourite proverb 
of the careful, the excusing one of the 
mean — and it was one constantly in the 
mind and on the lips of Stephen Effing-' 
ham, Esq., banker and merchant. " George 
Effingham is a fool,'' he was fond of re- 
peating, " or if he is not — which, however, 
I can't doubt, and never did doubt, that 
silly, heedless, extravagant wife of his has 
certainly proved herself to be one, and 
neither of them shall have a penny of my 
money to throw into the gutter 1 " 

Now Mrs. Effingham was not much of a 
student of human nature, and it is possible 
that it never occurred to her always rather 
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TiTireflective mind, what an injurious 
effect it might have upon their prospects — 
that is upon the intentions of their miserly- 
relative, that she should make, through 
her not infrequent brilliant parties, this 
said " splash " in the world. Or, if it had 
occurred to her, it is probable that she felt 
;she could justify herself even to her uncle 
by representing her only object to 
be to secure a rich match for the 
beautiful Edith. For however great 
might be Edith's charms, and great they 
unquestionably were, this mother of the 
world knew that beauty alone is not 
enough, especially in these modem times, 
to secure a girl what is called a desirable 
match, and very rarely indeed such a 
match as might make a young girl, full of 
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the passions and ambitions of life, feel con- 
tented, if not proud of her chosen com- 
panion. 

Youth, character, position, wealth — 
these four are rarely found in company- 
Youth mighty certainly, nay, more, youth 
and character, with position to boot, did, un- 
doubtedly, appear upon the scene, but, alas,, 
with both hands empty. Wealth, indeed, 
appeared on several occasions, anxious for 
beauty to give distinction and interest to- 
his dry possessions ; but wealth, without 
sufficient position or "footing" in the 
world. And this astute mother knew that 
wealth, unsupported by other adjuncts,, 
cannot give you a position in really 
good society, except under some very ex- 
ceptional circumstances, such as are rarely^ 
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to be met with. Thus there was the rich 
spe culator in foreign wines and brandies, 
the wealthy fruit merchant, the manufac- 
turer of new-dress fabrics— each thought 
that the stately and beautiful Edith might 
give an air to his " professional parties '^ 
that would raise him " many pegs " in the 
social treadmill ! But Mrs. Effingham 
turned a deaf ear to all their "special 
pleadings " — plead they " never so wisely .''^ 
Her daughter, she suavely informed them — 
for Mrs. Effingham was a woman who 
objected to rudeness, even abruptness, in 
any one, would hardly add to their happi- 
ness, to the happiness of the wives and 
daughters she would have to associate with, 
in that class — they would not appreciate 
her, and she — she certainly would not 
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<;omprehend them, &c., &c. ; and, no 
■doubt, she was not far wrong in her 
worldly wisdom. 

Mrs. Effingham knew little of her hus- 
band, of his inmost nature ; and, indeed, 
her case is by no means an uncommon one. 
Strange as it may appear to some — to the 
wise, to the initiated on such points- 
there are many, yes, very many wives, 
living in daily and most familiar inter- 
course with their husbands, who are 
yet absolutely in the dark with regard 
to certain pages in their companion's 
history — of active passions, of senti- 
ments, strong, if unexpressed, or con- 
cealed — that pervade, or even have a 

powerful hold upon their nature and 
habits. And no doubt there are cases 
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in which, even if all, without reservor- 
tion^ of the circumstances concerned were 
placed before the wives, they might not 
be able to pronounce with absolute satis* 
faction any opinion, or, at any rate, judg- 
ment upon them. Probably it may some- 
times be an appreciation of this fact that 
makes some husbands assert it to be im* 
possible to confide in their wives, in 
difficult and obscure cases — cases requiriug 
to be met with decision, or treated with 
discretion — they would almost to a cer- 
tainty misunderstand some essential point, 
or overlook, perhaps treat with contempt, 
some important argument. 

Mrs. Effingham was not by any means 
a woman either of strong character, or 
passionate nature, but it is fair to concede 
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that she was a woman anxious to do her 
best — that is, what she believed to be her 
best, only her vision was a little misty, or 
her conscience was a little elastic regard- 
ing that best ! The circumstances, some 
said, or rather her personal experiences, 
partly excused her for some degree of 
selfishness and worldliness. Her ideas of 
happiness were chiefly of a trivial, not to 
say mean, description ; her passions were 
of a mild type, incapable of depth in them- 
selves, and unable to realize depth in 
others. She had never been in love — cer- 
tainly not with her husband, and, as far 
as her friends knew, as certainly not 
with any one elsel Yet, like many 
another of her equally ignorant sisters, 
she could talk learnedly and prettily 
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•enough on the subject of the affections, on 
the proper or necessary opportunities. 
People of this kind of negative character 
^re by no means always guilty of the hard- 
ness and cruelty of heart attributed to 
them ; they may far of tener be accredited 
with ignorance or a foolish amount of 
scepticism. 

She was, or at any rate had been, an 
exceedingly pretty woman; indeed, her 
enemies said, and we know of no pretty 
woman, even of the most inoffensive type, 
but has enemies, especially amongst her 
own sex — her enemies said that her 
husband, after the manner of soldiers, fell 
suddenly in love with her and married 
her for her petite loveliness — her fair skin 
and wavy brown hair, rather than for 
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any qualities of mind and soul. We are 
but as we are made, to a certain extent, 
in spite of all the *' educational codes " of 
this, or any day ; no care, no training wiU 
make a willow into an oak tree, as we often 
hear said — and Mrs. Effingham, it is only 
fair to credit, acted up to her " lights '* in 
giving little consideration to the possible 
feelings of her daughter's heart, but much 
to her daughter's position and worldly 
comfort, when looking out for a husband 
for her! 



CHAPTER II. 

Certainly one of the brightest, most 
pleasant, even most fashionable houses of 
the season was this mansion of Major, 
or rather, as it was, perhaps, oftener 
termed, of Mrs. Ej05ngham*s ! People 
were more pleased, they declared, to 
join in her parties than to be " seen " at 
the entertainments of a far grander 
nature; there was no stiffness at her 
home and no ill-breeding — if they did 
not exactly meet great people, neither did 
they encounter vulgarity. These gather- 
ings were not of the rich and showy order, 
or of refined splendour — which, never- 
theless, was the style which Mrs. Bjfingham 

F 
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would have preferred. But, still, they 
were of a choice description, and even if 
not of the class of the Howards or the De 
Veres, and if people were admitted by pro- 
ducing agoldenkey I under no other pretext 
were the ** questionable" or " debatable" 
allowed at Mrs. Effingham's friendly 
evening gatherings, and in thus acting 
Mrs. Effingham onlyfoUowed the practice of 
the world, for even the select are not so 
select as always to shut out the rich and 
prosperous, even if maiivaise ton. 

It was in the very height of the London 
season that Mrs. Effingham gave this 
brilliant but not over large party, not one 
of the " monster " assemblies too often 
announced in these days ; neither was it 
what is almost as objectionable, a " small 
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and select " one, in which everybody knows 
everybody I For however pleasant it may 
be to come across one's friends and 
acquaintances under ordinary circum- 
stances, a party in which there are no new 
elements is, " to put it mildly," of not 
an exceedingly interesting or enlivening 
character ! On the whole, we think, that 
a crowd is the most agreeable to make one 
of — occasionally — ^for every one feels at 
ease in a crowd ; moreover, there is less 
probability of encountering that espionage^ 
that spiteful observation, the root of 
after-scandal, that is apt to render so 
many small meetings the very hotbed of 
calumnies. 

Now, Mrs. Effingham had felt herself con- 
strained to ask a certain Ensign Helston 
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to this especial party, because he had' 
served under her husband in his last 
campaign ; otherwise she would have 
avoided committing herself to this piece of 
civility. Not that in reality she felt any 
concern on her daughter's account at ad- 
mitting even so confessedly handsome and 
delightful a young fellow to her society; 
she believed that Edith had been too well 
" drilled " in her duties, too well taught 
that she must do what was expected of her 
— that is, make a wealthy marriage. But 
the mother made the usual mistake of 
ordinary mothers ; she judged her daughter 
by her own nature, while, as a fact, it was 
an absolutely different, even an opposite- 
one. Edith took after her father in alL 
the chief and distinctive points of her 
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'Character, and probably that was the reason 
that her disposition and her real thoughts 
were a mystery to Mrs. Effingham. For this 
lady was not, as we have observed, a great 
reader of human nature ; by her own sensa- 
tions she knew nothing of our stronger 
passions, nor had she seen them exhibited 
in. her husband's character.; perhaps some- 
thing of excuse might be found in two 
things — first, that her own society had 
nothing in it to draw forth any display of 
these deeper sentiments of his real nature ; 
^nd, secondly, because she only had her 
husband's society at intervals, when the 
regiment to which he belonged chanced to 
be somewhere in proximity to her neigh- 
bourhood. 

She herself had married the Major with- 
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out being conscious of feeling any great 
depths of affection for him ; it may be, it 
probably was, the simple fact, that such as 
she gave him was all that she could have 
bestowed upon any one. Nor was she, 
like some indiscreet and ill-advised wives, 
at all, curious in any way whatever about 
her husband's previous character, or the 
career that he might have followed, " good, 
bad, or indifferent," before his marriage i 
She wanted ardently, as a girl, to he married^ 
as is the case with all young ladies with 
** no nonsense about them ! " but she had 
no intention of entering this estate of life 
with any " stupid ideas about love *' in her 
calm, placid mind. The longing was to 
make a wealthy marriage, that she might 
dress well, exceedingly well, to the admira- 
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tion, or envy, of all her female acquaint- 
ances, have fine well-appointed carriages, 
&c., and, in a word, be the admired head of 
a fashionable circle. 

Major Effingham, as his wife knew 
perfectly well, had some very wealthy 
relations — there was his uncle, the great 
banker; there was gouty old Lord roll- 
ing in money, as everybody said, although 
he had, or, perhaps, because he had, the 
reputation of hoarding his gold like a 
miser. Surely some of their money would 
come to her husband, sooner or later, for she 
knew little of human nature, and like many 
of a like character, seemed to expect, almost 
to claim, generosity and remembrance from 
those to whom she had shown none, to 
whose consideration she had not the 
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slightest claim. This condition of mind 
is by no means uncommon I 

The husband understood his relation 
better, possibly from a fellow-feeling in 
some regards, although not in others. For 
although he dearly loved money, he loved 
it especially for the " dash " that it enabled 
him to make, and the coveted coins no 
sooner touched his hands than, like the 
proverbial fool, he " parted '' with them I 
This led him, as it has led others, to trade 
upon his expectations ; he speculated, but 
a little and very cautiously at first — then, 
being successful, as curiously enough very 
inexperienced speculators are said fre- 
quently to be at the onset of their ventures, 
he went deeper, further, into danger. 
And presently it was with the object of 
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stifling certain unfavourable rumours con- 
♦cerning his affairs that he permitted, or 
rather suggested to his wife, to give a 
brilliant evening party at the time when 
London was most full of the fashionable 
world, and when the news of his apparent 
prosperity and well-being would be most 
widely circulated. 

The party was one of those " successful'* 
ones in which all sanitary regulations " go 
to the wall " — there was not nearly suflfi- 
•cient " breathing " air in the room for 
either comfort, or health — even although 
all the topmost sashes of the windows were 
thrown open. Moreover it was an es- 
pecially warm evening, or rather night, and 
it is hardly to be wondered at that Edith 
:80ught the coolest spot she could find to 
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retire to, and to rest in — especially as she- 
was feeling the fatigue of having previously 
superintended all the day the preparations 
for these hours of triumph. But it must 
be admitted that Edith was not the only 
one who preferred, that sultry evening, a 
small shady room, not brilliantly lighted,, 
but full of fragrant flowers, that led out of 
those larger ones, filled with dancers and 
talkers. There Edith and Ensign Helston 
could converse without being either seen,. 
or overheard — and this was well for Edith,, 
for their mutual conversation was of a 
character and carried on in tones that 
would scarcely have met with the approba- 
tion of Mrs. Effingham, except in one re- 
spect. For Edith was speaking of the 
absolute hopelessness of any prospect of" 
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their marriage — entreating him, with what 
degree of sincerity or insincerity, perhaps 
even she herself was not conscious, to give 
her up, then and utterly — not even to 
waste any of his time in grieving for her. 
We can all imagine what a faithful laver 
would say under these circumstances — es- 
pecially while holding her tremulous hand 
in his and looking into her beautiful eyes,, 
full of love and swimming in tears. He 
indeed loved her devotedly, for he was not 
of the order of gallants that "love and 
ride away," — ^he was a warm-hearted, 
simple-minded, young fellow, who believed 
in love and truth, probably because he 
possessed them himself. Edith's own 
heart, indeed, went out to his pleadings — 
nevertheless there was a dark, if as yet a 
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hidden page in her life, or rather a page 
capable of being stained with the darkest 
colours— a page of which her frank, young 
lover knew nothing, suspected nothing— 
but of which she herself, if somewhat in- 
clistinctly, was aware, and had partly — ^yet 
partly only — read and understood. She 
had inherited her mother's craving for 
wealth and passionate desire for all the 
luxury and indulgence it might bring her, 
but she bad nothing of her mother's 
gentle and innocent nature — which is quite 
compatible with a simple desire, an un- 
indulged craving for wealth — her stronger 
passions were probably derived from that 
father, whose antecedents, it was whispered 
in certain circles, were of a very " shady" 
description — although absolutely unknown 
and unsuspected by his family. 
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Edith at last stopped in her pleadings, 
struck by the peculiar expression of her 
lover's face. He took her small and 
shapely hands in his and kissed them 
passionately— then releasing them from his 
grasp looked for a few moments silently 
and sadly into her beautiful and inscruta- 
ble eyes — eyes whose varied meanings he 
had never yet been able to read. 

" I am not sure," he said at last dreamily, 
" that you are not something of a mystery 
to me, my Edith — a book whose pages I 
may have cut, but whose contents I cannot 
decipher. Sometimes I fear that there is 
something in your nature that I have 
never readj and that should I ever read it, 
ii will be the darkest day of my life. Shall 
you ever love and be constant to me — true 
in your inmost heart as now ? " 
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" Yes,'' she answered after a moment's 
pause — so influenced and impressed by the 
solemn tones of his voice, as hardly to know 
what she was saying, or the contradiction 
of her former words that was involved — 
^*No one but you shall ever have either 
my heart, or hand. Wilfred I I would sooner 
die ! " 

He answered her as though his thoughts 
had gone astray — 

" Men have died, and worms have eaten 
them, but not for love." 

" But women have died for love before 
now, if men have not," she retorted a 
little abruptly, if not angrily. " Don't let 
us stand here any longer talking nonsense 
— if you have nothing better to do than to 
quote Shakespeare, we may as well go back 
to the dancers at once." 
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He answered nothing, but followed her 
slowly as she impatiently returned to her 
mother's guests. 

Nevertheless the happiness of that even- 
ing was real, and lasted for a long time 
with Edith, for she was naturally a girl of 
strong and restless attachments, and what 
else lay hidden in her reticent nature had 
not yet been revealed. 

Several uneventful months passed after 
this party. 

Then came a great cloud — the news of 
the Major's death — who had fallen with 
honour in some foreign engagement. 
An investigation into what property he 
might have left behind for his widow and 
daughter necessarily followed, which in- 
vestigation disclosed the fact that — 
chiefly on account of the extravagant 
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waste, the bad management and want" 
of all proper care and due economy on 
the part of Mrs. Effiagham — ^little or no- 
thing was left, after the payment of all just 
debts, for the widow and daughter to live 
upon. Much was then said by the world 
about this shameful former extravagance, 
especially with regard to the stylish parties 
she had been in the habit of giving — for- 
getting that her sole, or at any rate her 
chief object was to "establish" her 
daughter well and suitably in life. 

There was indeed, no shirking the terrible 
logic of facts, and with many a sigh and tear, 
which the spiteful again declared was given 
more to her lost grandeur than to her 
husband's memory, Mrs. Effingham, ac- 
companied by her daughter, took a sad, 
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a regretful farewell of all the delights of 
busy, cheery old London, and settled in an 
extremely quiet, modest-looking house — 
" almost a cottage,'' sighed Mrs. Efl5ngham, 
bitterly — in one of the outlying suburbs 
of the great ipetropolis, more frequented 
by omnibuses than by gentlemen's car- 
riages. It was all that they had the means 
of hiring — so little, indeed, remained of 
their former apparent wealth. 

No, Mrs. Effingham did not, could not 
bear this mortifying change with either 
dignity, or serenity — for she declared that 
she had lost, with her husband and his 
position, every bit of the brightness of her 
life — and no doubt this was the case, for 
there had never been much sympathy be- 
tween mother and daughter, their cha- 
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racters and modes of thought and feeling 
being not only dissimilar, but on many 
points strongly antagonistic. But as for 
Edith, she was, at least in this matter, 
like many of the girls of a past period — 
we can hardly say of the present — the 
thought of her lover, so long as she 
believed him faithful, honourable, and free 
from any especial distress or suffering, 
was sufficient for her happiness for a certain 
limited time. She let her fancy often 
rove into regions of exquisite happiness — 
over which she imagined no cloud could ever 
brood, except — yes, there was an except — and 
the thought' of its possibility awoke in the 
girl's heart a depth— a tragic depth of 
passion which, she was only dimly con- 
scious, lurked in some dark shadows of 
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her deeper nature, yet such as must have 
been coexistent with her life, seeing that 
it brought in its train neither a feeling of 
surprise, nor the faintest shock of fear, or 
of horror ! Outwardly, no girl could lead a 
calmer, more altogether unemotional life 
than did Edith Effingham at this period of 
her career. Her mother was unable to be 
a companion to her— she had never been 
either an intellectual, or a self-reliant 
woman. To hear the gossip of the day, 
to discuss the births, marriages, or deaths, 
that took place amongst her neighbours, 
the large parties given, or in prospect of 
being given, in the world— that enchanting 
world from which she was now as much shut 
out as the famous Peri of old from the gates 
of paradise— although, not being a woman 
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fond of books she, herself, might scaroely 
have thought of that comparison — ^these 
items of news alone afforded food for the 
poor woman's thoughts and some kind of 
feeble, pleasurable amusement for many 
hours of the day. For, mixed with the 
recollections of past delights was the hope — 
a burning hope, in truth, it might be called 
— that a time might come for their revival, 
in only a slightly varied form — when Edith 
should be well — that is richly married. 
And Edith, as she complacently reflected, 
had never cared for household matters — 
that is she had never cared about the 
planning of arrangements and carrying out 
to a successful issue all the many details 
of party-giving. Who, then would be so 
fit to manage, to take all this trouble, this 
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necessary trouble, as Mrs. Effingham, who 
had not only been accustomed to it during 
most of the years of her married life, but, as 
she could not deny to herself, had delighted 
in it above all things ! Ecstatically 
pleasant visions, no doubt, but alas ! as time 
proved, at least with regard to the part 
affecting herself, only visions. 

The daughter, in face as well as character, 
bore more resemblance to her father than to 
her mother ; there were upon the broad, low 
forehead the same lines of sad and sombre, 
some spitefully whispered of sinister 
thought, the same dark, inscrutable eyes, 
whose expression, at times, none could 
fathom. For the mother had been, once 
upon a time, a pretty, a very pretty blondsj 
but, as is often the case with this es- 
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pecial style of prettiness, it had degenerated 
into insipidity, and the features became 
vapid and unmeaning. In fact in no re- 
spect whatever were the mother and 
daughter en rapport — and no casual ob- 
server, seeing them together, would for a 
moment have divined the tie between them 
— the tie, the one tie only — of their relation- 
ship ; while the mother was as an unsealed 
and open book to the daughter, a book 
that any one might " read and run," Edith 
held somewhat of the position of the great 
desert Sphinx ! Major EflSngham had 
married Sophia Billington simply for 
her beauty, added to which she was an 
only child and an orphan, and he had 
rejoiced to think he could never be afiBicted 
with those "ineffably unpleasant creatures" 
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mother and sister-in-law ! She was but a 
child of seventeen, when he first took her 
into his possession, he was not only double 
her age, but a blase man of fashion, and 
being suspicious of women, like many who 
have only associated with the feeble, or 
vicious of the sex, he made the common 
mistake of believing that the oaly safe pro- 
ceeding, in choosing a wife, wa3 to pick 
out some young, simple child, whom he 
could mould entirely after his own design 
or desire. No doubt this plan is some- 
times successful — sometimes the specu- 
lator has to ruefully discover that a fool 
may turn into a Frankenstein. 

However we may as well admit that this, 
piece of old-fashioned moralizing is un- 
necessary here; the Major had been a 
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shrewd man in his generation, and his wife 
would have heen all that he desired, only — 
alas 1 that there is no avoiding that only ! — 
only she was a woman of no thrift, neither 
understood economy, nor regarded it with 
any feelings of respect and admiration, but 
much the other way ! For a long time, 
however, we must remember she was 
tolerably well sustained in her trials by 
the comforting reflection that her husband 
possessed a rich uncle — ^a bachelor and 
a man of great, or what is usually termed 
— of " fabulous " wealth, whatever that 
term may mean 1 Moreover she could 
but sometimes reflect, with a secret 
sense of satisfaction, that Stephen Effing- 
ham, of whom we have spoken, had 
no " ties " that she was aware of ; 
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therefore, if he were not offended 
with them before his death, he would 
naturally leave his wealth to Edith — his 
nephew's daughter. She also reasoned 
with herself, as most people would have 
•done in her place, that he was the proper 
person to come to their assistance under 
their present lonely circumstances— to pay 
all outstanding debts, and place them once 
more in comfort — ^freed from past en- 
cumbrances. She wrote to him, therefore, 
the most appealing and pitiful letter that 
tshe could possibly concoct, after repeated 
and anxious endeavours, and then did her 
best to wait, with what patience and hope 
she could summon to her aid, for his 
reply. 

It came at last— this long-looked-for 
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letter — and in all respects but one was^ 
about as disagreeable a letter as could 
possibly be penned, reproaching her for 
her past extravagance and folly, and more 
than insinuating that, if she would prevent 
her daughter from treading in her own un- 
principled steps, she had better take all 
possible pains to marry her to some wealthy 
middle-aged man, who was possessed of a 
character for taking care of his money, To^ 
help her to achieve this desirable ambition 
he would introduce and recommend to her 
notice an old, a very old and valued fiiend 
of his— one Sir Peter Claughton— a mau 
whom the widow knew enjoyed the un- 
enviable reputation of being as miserly as 
Stephen Effingham himself — a man who' 
stinted himself in most of the luxuries of 
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life, and even in some of what were usualljr 

thought its necessities, as though his 

dearest and most imperative duty was to 

benefit those very relatives of whom his 

affection was apparently not strong 

enough to induce him to hold out a helping 

hand to them when in trouble ! The only^ 

exception to this penuriousness was seen 

in the large and showy parties that he 

occasionally gave for some whim or other. 

Her uncle said nothing whatever of Sir 

Peter Claughton's character^ excepting in 

the one point mentioned, but spoke of him 

as a man of wealth and position, repeating 

that he was a friend of his of "long 
standing," hardly a recommendation, 

Mrs. Effingham not unnaturally thought^. 

under the peculiar circumstances. He 

described him as a man desirous to 
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^* marry and settle," to have for the future 
some respectable head to his establishment. 
Hitherto, it had been whispered, the 
temporary female rulers of his household 
had scarcely been of that description. 

Yes! it was true that he would be 
rather an elderly suitor for Edith, but 
" beggars must not be choosers — '* he not 
too feelingly, or elegantly reminded his 
niece — and Edith, impecunious as she 
was, could hardly expect a better offer 
than one from the wealthy Sir Peter 
€laughton; and with this reminder the 
letter concluded. 

Mrs. Effingham pondered long, and 
must it be said long and pleasantly, over 
the prospect this letter held out to her, of 
a rich son-in-law; the prospect seemed 
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both feasible and delightful. She knew 
little, perhaps nothing of love, as we 
may remember, it had not seemed to 
her a necessary prelude to a suitable 
marriage — such things might be read of 
in novels, but they had little to do 
with real life. Besides, she reflected— in 
an ordinary, innocent sort of way enough 
— on the vile creed, which found an un- 
questioning advocate in her — that if you 
marry an old man for his money firsty 
you may live and enjoy his wealth after^ 
wards with some one of your own choice I 
Some young men^ even, she well knew^ 
married elderly women for that reason, 
which was surely much, very much worse^ 
for they had the power to work for their 
own living, instead of getting it in that 
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degrading way. It was quite different, she 
maintained, in the case of young women, 
who were placed in a lonely and helpless 
position indeed, when they had neither 
husband to depend upon nor private means 
at their disposal. 

One evening she had so satisfactorily, to 
her own mind, worked out this problem 
— this putting of the wrong two and two 
together, after her own fashion, that she 
resolved to broach the subject of it to her 
daughter. 

" Edith, my dear,*' she began in a care- 
fully modulated and soothing tone, for the 
widow believed, and believed rightly, in 
the influence of voice and manner under 
all and any circumstances ; " Edith, my 
^ear, I have been most carefully consider- 
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ing your future — for my own, of course, is ' 
of little consequence — my career is nearly 
^nished — dont interrupt, my dear — and 
these reflections make me anxious — exceed- 
ingly, jes^-exceedingly anxious, Edith ! " 

" But why so, mamma ? " asked Edith, 
looking up inquiringly and with some little 
nervous interest, from the table linen 
that she was carefully and delicately darn- 
ing, with the knowledge that it must be 
<5ontrived to last a little longer, for it 
would not be easy to find or to spare 
money to buy a fresh supply in the present 
state of their finances. ^^ Surely there is 
no need for this sudden concern about my 
future; has anything happened of which I 
know nothing, to make you so especially 
concerned just now ? Has the butcher 
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been pressing again for his * little 
account/ '' she added, with a light laugh. 

** It is all very well to laugh,** retorted 
her mother, in a severe voice, "but 
when bills are being constantly pressed 
upon you — that you don't know how to 
settle, and yet their payment is almost 
demanded — it soon becomes no laughing 
matter — no laughing matter at ally let me 
assure you, child ! ** 

" Of course not, mamma, and I am only 
too sorry and vexed that you should be so 
worried,*' answered her daughter, a little 
more seriously ; " but then — the question 
is — what is to be done ? '* 

And this was the very question that the 
widow wished her daughter seriously to 
consider. 
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" What is to be done ? '* repeated Edith, 
still more gravely. " We cannot, it seems 
to me, apply to uncle again ; his last letter 
was little less than insulting *' — 

** Not at all — my dear ! not at all,'* in- 
terrupted her mother, hastily and a little 
testily, as her daughter thought. ** Your 
uncle Stephen always writes in that short, 
abrupt way — most elderly men, especially 
old bachelors, adopt that style — * crusty as 
an old bachelor,* you know, is quite a 
common saying. But you must bear in 
mind, Edith," Mrs. Effingham resumed, 
after a pause, seeing that her daughter still 
remained ominously silent, " that we are 
most miserably poor — worse than that — we 
are really getting into debt, and you must 
remember that your uncle, like most misers, 
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will never leave his money to the poor, lest 
they should spend freely what he has earned 
so hardly. But I have certainly under- 
stood — in various ways I have been told so — 
even indirectly by himself — that if you make 
a good match, as he would call it, a wealthy 
match, he will leave you all his money — 
and — they say — it is some hundreds of 
thousands of pounds ; perhaps a million or 
soy^^ added the widow, vaguely, for, like 
many other women, the value and weight 
of numbers was a mystery to her. 

" Mother," said the daughter sternly, 
and in slowly uttered, hard tones, " I think 
I know what you and uncle want— you 
want me to marry some rich, disagreeable 
old man, simply and because of his wealth 
— to act as his obsequious housekeeper and 
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nurse until he dies — conforming to every 
whim in order to inherit his money, after 
I have waited and waited for his death ; 
And then to inherit my uncle's thousands, 
as a reward for this self-immolation. 
Is it not so — plainly put ? " 

" Certainly you may claim the merit of 
putting things plainly enough,** replied 
her mother, angrily, " and a little coarsely 
as well, Edith I — a man (and a woman too, 
I may say) need not be disagreeable 
because of being a little — a little elderly—* 
many people say that middle-age is a far 
more pleasant and amiable companion 
than wilful, hot-headed youth." 

^^ Middle-aged^^ thought Edith, scorn- 
fully, but she said no more, and sat in 
silence for a while, looking through. 
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the window on the outside prospect, but 
probably seeing nothing, and with so in- 
expressively sad and heart-sick a look upon 
her face, that her mother's suspicions 
of " something wrong *' were suddenly 
aroused. 

"It cannot be possible, Edith — oh! 
surely it cannot be possible that you— you 
— my own daughter— like other wicked 
daughters that I have heard of, have been 
secretly deceiving me all this time, and 
entangling yourself, without my know- 
ledge, with — ^with some objectionable 
person ** — 

" Mother,*' said the daughter, aroused to 
some little spirit of self-defence or self- 
assertion, " I have no doubt you, in your 
time, chose for yourself; you did not marry 
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merely for money, but married my father 
for love ** — 

" Indeed, I did nothing of the sort," 
began the widow, impetuously ; then, see- 
ing the look of astonishment, mingled 
with something very like contempt that 
spread over her daughter s beautiful face 
at her admission, she hurriedly adjoined — 
** My dear, when I was young it was not 
thought proper — it was considered indelicate 
that girls should be always falling in love, 
and choosing any one they fancied, or 
might accidentally meet, for their hus- 
bands " — 

^^ Always falling in love!*' repeated 
Edith, in an undertone. 

" Therefore," concluded our widow, with 
decision, " our parents wisely chose a 
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suitable and eligible match for us— they 
had experience, and the young had not — 
the young were ignorant, but the old knew 
all about it, you see/' 

Her attention for the moment was 
diverted from the fact that her daughter 
had made no answer to the searching 
question that she had just put to her, 
especially as she could but remark that 
the hard, set look of her daughter's 
features remained unchanged. But during 
the pause that ensued, which Edith made 
not the slightest attempt to break, the 
mother remembered her previous interroga- 
tion. 

** Edith! I have only your welfare at 
heart," said Mrs. Effingham, with an 
attempt at pathos, which, however, was 
not very successful, and did not in the 
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slightest degree alter that uncomfortable 
expression on her daughter's face. " My 
dearest wish is to do the best for my only 
child, and not to see her suffer as I have 
done, alas ! and in order to do that best, 
that very best for you, my dear, I ought 
certainly to be informed if there is any one 
— any one^^ she added impressively, *' whom 
you would prefer to Sir Peter, provided he 
had Sir Peter's great wealth? " 

" There is no difficulty in answering that 
question," was the only too quick and ready 
reply. ** Yes, mamma, there are plenty of 
men whom I would prefer to Sir Peter 
Claughton, even if they had not one shilling 
of his wealth; I would prefer almost 
any man, if you would know the truth ! ' * 

" Plenty of men is not a proper expres- 
sion to use, nor does it express a proper 
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idea,'* retorted the mother sententiously. 
" I am not edified to know — I am not con- 
cerned to learn— your feelings about so 
mant/i I only wish to know if there is one 
in question ! " 

The daughter nervously twisted her 
delicate fingers together, locked and un- 
locked her hands, and the pallor of her face 
changed suddenly to a beautiful rose tint. 
Still she made no reply, but sat in silence, 
with her eyes fixed upon the hill and wood 
scenery she could see from the window, as 
though she saw some one unperceived by 
her mother. 

I see a hand thou canst not see, 

Which beckons me away ; 
I hear a voice thoa canst not hear, 

Which says — I must not stay ! 

"Your silence is a suflBcient answer — 
only too sufficient, Edith ! " said the mother 
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severely. " That you should so deceive ! " 
{"True daughter of her father," said the 
widow to herself.) " And may I be per- 
mitted to ask the name of the favoured 
suitor ? " 

" Surely, you — with your instinctive 
motherly penetration — need not be told," 
:answered her daughter, somewhat too 
scoffingly, " that it is Ensign Helston ! " 

" Ensign Helston, indeed ! a mere 
beggarly ensign ! " 

Mrs. Effingham gasped rather than said 
these words, as her daughter quitted her 
-seat near the window, and, without glanc- 
ing at her angry and discomfited parent, 
slowly and with a dull, preoccupied look 
upon her face left the room, closing the 
door gently behind her. 



CHAPTER III. 

Mrs. Effingham was exceedingly struck^ 
quite in a state of bouleversementy as our 
French neighbours might have called it, by 
her daughter s confession ; a hundred times 
at least she reproached herself with having 
been indeed a blind fool not to have seen 
the danger — perceived the " rock ahead '^ 
in sufficient time — a thing we are all apt 
to regret " after the fair." 

Now our widow was one of those 
— of whom, we fear, three are not a 
few in the world — who think that the end 
justifies the means ^ that is, almost any 
means I Her powers of understanding, of 
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arguing clearly, of bringing into focus^ 
the great principles of the higher 
morality that should govern the worlds 
were very slight and frail indeed; she 
was one of those, who in all action^ 
even in certain moralities, are "penny 
wise and pound foolish," as the familiar 
proverb expresses a great truth — ^looking 
ever to some little present, not to the great 
future ; to some little sum of gain, rather 
than to the great total. 

Her love of self-glorification, of indul- 
gence and ease, had always been fostered — 
cultivated rather than resisted — and as 
these made up the happiness of her 
own life, she was, no doubt, sincere enough 
in believing that they could hardly fail to* 
constitute, in something of the same manner,. 
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the happiness of her daughter. As she 
had never in the least penetrated into the 
deeper, more passionate, and, we fear we 
must say, darker shades of her husband's 
character, so did she not comprehend the 
nature, the wilful and headstrong nature, 
of either her daughter's mind or heart. It 
is, therefore, only charitable to believe 
that, in determining on carrying out certain 
schemes and projects of her own, she felt 
that the effect upon her daughter, even if, 
in later life, everything should be dis- 
covered, would only have the effect it 
might have had upon herself, uncomfort- 
able at first, but soon to be endured, 
^ven possibly to be approved of, after cool 
reflection. 
Her religious principles — so called — 
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were of the feeblest, and her dominant 
idea was to "do the thing that was ex- 
pedient." She thought that she was only 
endeavouring to save her daughter from 
making the mistake that she herself had 
so unfortunately made, of selling her beauty 
in a poor market and reaping only neglect ! 
These regrets influenced her not strong 
mind greatly, and she began to cogitate 
how best she could separate Edith from 
Ensign Helston ; lastly, she endeavoured 
to concoct a scheme for making her daugh- 
ter's feelings revolt against him, of even 
making her regard him with detestation ; 
until the brooding over these thoughts 
eliminated a certain comfortable forget- 
fulness of their want of rectitude, and 
even took the shape of a parental duty ! 
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" Do we not live to discover that these 
love-matches, as thej are called, with im- 
pecunious young men, or between two 
impecunious young people, end in repent- 
ance, often in bitter repentance, indeed ! *' 
she often argued with herself. ** If Edith 
could but be induced, persuaded, to see, 
what many young women would see 
quickly enough, that she is not one-third 
the age of Sir Peter Claughton, and 
that once securely established in life, and 
all that, she would have everything to look 
forward to. Why ! nature itself, apart from 
accidents, would free her, in all human proba- 
bility, before so very many years had passed, 
while she was still in her bloom, and then — 
rich and courted as she could not fail to be 
— she could marry as she pleased ! *' 
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Ideas vaguely enough expressed, even to 
Tierself; but, nevertheless, the widow 
understood, to the core, all her own 
muttered reflections, and Edith often heard 
these things covertly urged, but did not 
choose to understand. 

At last the widow became provoked, 
then downright angry, then — the claws of 
the tiger would have been shown except 
for the fear that any catlike disclosure of 
ferocity might defeat her object. Edith, 
she remembered — for she had more than 
once been significantly reminded of it by 
Edith herself — was the daughter of a 
soldier, and not likely to be subdued by 
fear ; and, indeed, craft and cunning were 
much more in the widow's line of action. 

It took a considerable time to perfect 
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her plans, nor is it necessary for us to 
follow her througli all her various little 
manoeuvres, but one day, while Wilfred 
Helston was still absent with his regi- 
ment, a certain paragraph appeared in the 
first columns of the Times advertisement 
sheet, and in other papers as well : — 

"On the 15th inst., at the British 
Embassy, by the Rev. A. Dean, Wilfred 
Helston, Esq., Captain of the — Regiment^ 
to Olga, daughter of Count Sobieski." 



CHAPTER IV. 



It cannot be denied that some unknown 
influence, unknown at least to the world, 
appeared to have greatly changed Edith 
Effingham about this time ; probably the 
mother could have given some explanation 
of her daughter's alteration of manner and 
appearance had she chosen to do so. Both 
previous to and following the appearance 
of the advertisement of his marriage in the 
papers, Edith had received no letters from 
Captain Helston, either in reply to her 
first tender, loving epistles, to her succeed- 
ing heart-breaking doubts, questions and 
inquiries, or to her final indignant re- 
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proaches and her imperative demand for 
the return of all her letters. 

Had she seen the papers following 
the date of those containing the an- 
nouncement of the marriage of Captain 
Helston, she would have seen it em- 
phatically denied, and an apology made 
for its having been inserted by some 
extraordinary mistake. But Edith, abso- 
lutely unsuspicious, hated the very sight 
of the newspapers for a long time after 
this announcement of her lover's marriage ; 
the blow had made her for the time in- 
different to all the affairs of the world — 
what mattered it to her who won, or who 
lost, in the great battles of the world that 
were then being fought, her battle had 
been fought and lost, and the world and 
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its affairs, even the course of her own life, 
were now profoundly uninteresting to her 
in every detail ! 

If the one man whom she thought she 
intimately knew, whom she thought she 
had had reason to believe to be good, noble, 
true-hearted, and superior to his fellows, 
had yet proved the meanest of men, false 
to all his vows and promises, then — all 
men must be false and heartless ! It is a 
common argument enough of grieved and 
wounded hearts, one that, while the 
wound is fresh, is often worse than useless 
to combat. After a time, when the 
vision is not so blinded by angry tears, 
the eyes see more clearly, more impar- 
tially, more charitably, perhaps more re- 
signedly. 
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Listless, weary, sceptical of all good iir 
IiumaDity, poor Edith dragged throngli 
many weary weeksbefore her mother dared, 
in the lightest way, to touch the seared 
scar, although she was not forgetful of the 
shrewd, worldly-wise saying, "Many a 
heart is caught at the rehound^^ and then 
a prospect suddenly opened before her 
eyes, just such as she had long sighed for. 
For by the most trivial incident her path 
was again crossed, in more senses than one 
by Sir Peter Claughton. 

It was often declared that Sir Peter 
valued himself and his belongings at even 
a higher figure than the world did, as 
he might have said in his own way — and 
the more the ambitious young ladies of the 
day laid themselves out to please him, the 
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more wary, or shy, as they prettily called 
it, he became. It began, before long, to be 
whispered about that he was too crafty, too 
experienced a bird to be caught by chaff, 
when his attention was seen to be suddenly 
and strongly rivetted upon Miss Effingham, 
with whom some trifling incident, it was 
said,brought about an acquaintance one day, 
in a country lane, near one of Sir Peter's 
estates, outside London. A lady dropped 
a lace handkerchief which he restored to 
her — or something to that effect occurred— 
and the mother, who happened on that day 
to accompany her daughter on her walk, 
rather an unusual circumstance, for Edith 
and her mother in their outgoings were 
something like the pair that "tell the 
weather,'* rarely seen in company, took the 
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opportunity of opening a conversation witb 
Sir Peter, in a skilful, ladylike way, of 
which he, struck by Edith's great beauty ,^ 
only too eagerly availed himself. 

" Yes ! If I could but secure him for 
Edith," sighed the foolish mother, after this 
acquaintance had progressed for some little 
time, ^Hhen mj child's future would be 
secure, then there would be no danger of 
poverty for her, or the troubles that 1 have 
suffered from, for everybody knows that 
Sir Peter is not only rich, but safe as the 
Bank of England. Once see Edith Lady 
Claughton and I could die happy." 

To live happy, however, was the 
thing most present in Mrs. EflGlngham's 
mind, even as she made this wise declara- 
tion, and for a time she sat motionless, 
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sunk in a reverie, in which horses, car- 
riages, fine company, fine clothes, passed 
and repassed rapidly and rapturously be- 
fore her mental vision. And even as 
she sat musing Sir Peter, attended by his 
groom, rode up to her house, dismounted, 
knocked at her door and was admitted. 

" Ah, Sir Peter, so glad to see you ! so 
hind of you to come and see a poor, lonely 
widow ! " exclaimed Mrs. Effingham, with 
effusion as Sir Peter entered. 

It was not, however, a poor, lonely 
widow that Sir Peter came to see, and no 
one knew this fact better than the lonely 
widow herself ; he looked around with eager 
expectation at first and then disappointedly, 
as he saw no signs of Edith. 

" I hope you are well, madam," he began 
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abruptly, " but I find you all alone. What 
has become of Miss Edith ? '* 

" She is out for a stroll, through the 
shady Wheatly lanes," answered the widow, 
" but I expect her in shortly, almost im- 
mediately indeed — do sit down and rest 
yourself a little. Sir Peter, riding must be 
such hot, dusty work during this sultry 
weather." 

" It is hot, you are right, and / am hot," 
returned Sir Peter, a little vaguely, as 

« 

though hardly thinking of what he said. 
** But I did not come here to speak about 
the heat, or the weather, madam, but 
about— Miss Edith." 

** Edith, my daughter ! " exclaimed Mrs. 
Effingham, with no little diplomatic show 
of maternal anxiety. "What is the 
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anatter ! — where is she — what has happened 
to her ! " 

" Nothing ! madam, nothing ! " answered 
Sir Peter brusquely — and he was almost on 
the point of adding, what we may observe 
he had said to divers women on somewhat 
similar occasions before now — " What 
fools you women are, always fancying that 
something J whatever that mysterious some- 
thing may be, is going to happen ! " 

" No, indeed, madam, I only wish I might 
hope that some day, before long, something 
might happen to her — to her and to me, 
madam ! " 

" You puzzle me. Sir Peter," said the 
widow with an innocent air enough of sur- 
prise. " Really, I have not the remotest 
idea of what you mean, for what could 
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happen to the child, living this calm, in- 
nocent and secluded life with her mother ? " 

" Marriage might happen ; " said the 
baronet, with something in his eyes that 
almost approached a vulgar wink. " Mar- 
riage might happen, madam, and that is a 
kind of event that young ladies rather like 
to happen to them, hey, madam? Wasn't 
it so when you were young^ madam ? " 

" The brute ! as if I were riot young 
still, and didn't look even younger than I 
really am," thought the widow angrily, as 
she surreptitiously glanced at the opposite- 
mirror, which, indeed, reflected no " worn 
or wasted " image in any respect. 

" Odious wretch ! " aside. 

Then aloud — 

"Marriage is not always desirable, Sir 
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Peter, especially when a girl is so young — 
so — so inexperienced, so unsophisticated as 
my Edith, who has never, unlike most 
girls, been brought up to think about such 
matters '' (Oh! Mrs. Effingham) ! "And at 
last, you know, Sir Peter, marriage can 
only be thought of seriously, as a means to 
happiness, when we chance, for what a 
chance it is, to find exactly the right 
person.*' 

" Exactly, madam, no doubt you are 
perfectly right ; '* answered the baronet 
chuckling. "That is, indeed, my own 
opinion, in every respect — ^it was the hope 
of finding the right person that brougnt me 
here to-day — ^yes, a suitable marriage, 
madam, that is my one great desire." 

"For yourself diO you mean. Sir Peter — 
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are you speaking for yourself ? " faltered 
the widow, distracted for a moment, by the 
thought that perhaps, after all (another 
furtive glance at the mirror) he was wishing 
and hoping to place Aer, Mrs. EflB.ngham, 
at the head of his great establishment, and 
in command of his large revenues, not 
knowing one significant fact, to wit, that 
marry whom he might that last piece of 
folly would never be committed by Sir 
Peter. 

" Yes, for myself," retorted the baronet, 
a little testily. " And why noty madam — 
what is it that seems to cause you so much 
surprise ? I hope you don't meaA to say, 
because I am not quite a young jackanapes, 
madam, that you consider me to be too — 
too— too oZrf, madam I " 
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**0h, dear no, certainly not, by any 
means, Sir Peter," answered the not a 
little alarmed widow, in a soft and sooth- 
ing tone. " How can you talk in such an 
absurd way. You indeed ! of course such 
an idea never entered my head. I was 
only thinking." 

She made a sudden pause, remembering 
that it would not exactly do to tell Sir 
Peter the real nature of her thoughts. 

" You were thinking, perhaps, that pretty 
Miss Edith is too young for me, madam ; 
but I don't, I can't see it in that light 
myself. A man should be a little — 
should be considerably older than his wife, 
that — that — she may look up to him and 
respect him, madam" ("Respect an old 
wretch like yourself, indeed I a likely thing, 
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I should imagine ! " were the secret th oughts 
of the widow, but it is hardly neces- 
sary to add that they were not outspoken 
thoughts). "Yes, madam," continued the 
^* old wretch," " a man should always be 
master of his own household, I maintain ; 
and he is not Kkely to be that if he marries 
a woman older than himself" — 

" Nor yet if he marries my daughter, or 
I am greatly mistaken,'* muttered the 
widow spitefully to herself. 

" I beg your pardon, madam, I am not 
in the least deaf, no one has a better hear- 
ing than I have, yet I did not catch your 
last words," said the baronet a little 
pettishly. 

"I was only remarking," our candid 
widow went on, " that you were quite right 
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in your observations; every one would 
agree with you, I am sure." 

" Theriy madam," said the baronet in slow, 
measured tones, " may I hope to have your 
good wishes in my proposal for the hand of 
jour beautiful daughter Edith?" 

" For Edith ! " gasped the widow, now 
fully realizing the fact that Edith, not 
herself, wouldjj grasp the prize — about 
which she had hitherto allowed herself to 
feel still a little uncertain. 

" Yes, for \ Miss Edith Effingham," re- 
torted^the other, unable to repress some 
little irritability from again showing itself 
both in his voice and face. " Is there 
anything £so^| very extraordinary in a 
mans falling in love with so lovely a 
girl as your daughter Edith, Mrs. Effing- 
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ham, that you appear to be so greatly sur- 
prised ? '* 

" Certainly not, Sir Peter ! '* answered 
the widow, repressing her first feelings of 
envy and mortification at seeing herself 
now unmistakably, although by far the 
more suitable choice in reality, passed over 
for a "mere girl'* like Edith ! " Oh, certainly 
not, Sir Peter ! Only you know Edith is 
so young, so inexperienced — quite a girl, a 
mere child indeed, in many things, knowing 
nothing of the great world you live in." 

Not quite so inexperienced or such a 
** mere child '* as the widow represented — 
we, who are behind the scenes, know per- 
fectly well ! 

" A mere child. Sir Peter," reiterated 
Mrs. Effingham. " How could she manage 
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a large establishment like yours, Sir Peter, 
or preside suitably at all the important 
entertainments that you give to the world 
— she knows nothing at all about such 
things " — 

" So much the better, madam," inter- 
rupted the baronet with very little cere- 
mony, and with a hard, grim look stealing 
over his never very amiable countenance, 
which was even especially uninviting 
just now in its every expression. " So 
much the better, Mrs. Effingham; " there 
will be the less woman's trickery to be 
aware of — he was just going to add, 
then checked himself suddenly, and altered 
the phrase to ** there will be the less 
worry and anxiety and fear lest things 
should not be done in the best way, for I 

VOIi. II. K 
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mean to teach her, madam ; it will be a 
pleasure to teach such a lovely pupil — I 
intend to be her schoolmaster, ma'am ! " 

" And a sharp one, too, or I am much 
mistaken," interpolated the widow below 
her breath. 

" It will be a great delight, a charming 
occupation for me, you see, Mrs. Effing- 
ham," added Sir Peter soothingly, for he 
saw, with surprise, that the widow, con- 
trary to all his expectations, looked rather 
ruffled and annoyed at his offer than 
pleased ; and although some suspicion of 
the cause once crossed his mind, he dis- 
missed it as ridiculous — although he 
probably would not have done so if he had 
read more correctly the character of such a 
mere worldly, pleasure-loving woman as the 
widow really was, au fond. " Yes, madam. 
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as you can no doubt easily understand, 
should I be so fortunate as to obtain the 
hand of your charming daughter, it would 
be a real and very great pleasure to me to 
instruct her myself^ in all the duties of 
her new and " — he was about to say exalted 
position, but he checked himself just in 
time, and hastily substituted "and busy, 
and, perhaps, somewhat arduous position. 
For, as the head of a large and ancient 
house, as you know, madam, I have both 
to give myself, and to attend also, a very 
considerable number of most distinguished 
parties and assemblies, and — and so forth 
during the course of the year — both in 
London, while the season lasts, and after- 
wards at my country seat, Claughton 
Manor.*' 

Claughton Manor was, as Mrs. Effing* 
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ham knew, a very beautiful family house 

in shire, and the thoughts that all this- 

wealth, all these possessions, were so nearly 
within her own or her daughter's grasp, 
and that yet they might be lost, by a 
little want of diplomacy, made the widow's 
mouth water and her heart pant with long- 
ing ambition. 

" I cannot answer for my daughter Edith. 
She is sometimes a little troublesome — un 
peu difficile — to control in these matters,. 
Sir Peter, as you must know, most girls 
are," said Mrs. Effingham, speaking slowly, 
as if with difficulty ; " but I can lay your 
flattering, your most flattering, proposal 
before her " — 

"I thank you, madam, but by your good 
leave that is precisely what I hope to have 
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the privilege of doing myself. Miss Edith, 
I think you said, is out for a walk; if you 
will tell me in what direction she is gone I 
will at once follow her and have the — the 
honour to lay my proposals at — at her 
feet/' 

" Better not — far better not, Sir Peter," 
said the widow hastily and really alarmed, 
lest the prize should escape both ; " my 
daughter is a nervous, bashful girl, and 
girls had better not be taken by surprise, 
you know, or they may sometimes say no 
when they mean yes.^^ 

" Egad, yes ! so I've heard before now ; 
yet I think I should prefer to take my 
chance myself. If she says yes, I rather 
believe that I shall take it that Miss Edith 
is one who means what she says, and that 
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I may be supremely happy ; and if she 
says no, why, iheUj madam, by your leave, I 
shall still be happy in recalling to mind the 
valuable piece of information you have just 
given me, that a young lady's no means 
yesr 

"Not Edith's though, or I'm greatly 
mistaken," thought Edith's mother, but 
she prudently kept her thoughts to herself, 
and rising from her seat she said — " Well I 
Sir Peter, as I have no reason to doubt 
ithat my daughter has taken her usual 
* constitutional,' as I call it — that is, a 
favourite walk through the Wheatly lanes 
to Dingley's Wood — ^you will, no doubt, 
if you desire it, be able to find her some- 
where in that neighbourhood." 

"Very good, madam," answered the 
other, "and 1 shall hope — I shall 
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devoutly hope, madam — that this even- 
ing, or to-morrow at latest, for I know 
young ladies sometimes say that they 
require a little time before they can make 
up their minds " (this was said with a little 
contemptuous sneer, which all the baronet's 
prudence and desire to be amiable could 
not quite repress), " that I shall have the 

happiness to receive your congratulations." 
It is well, for the sake of his own self* 

complacency, at least, that the baronet did 

not hear what the widow said, and said 

aloud, as she paced the room like a caged 

and angry tigress after the baronet had 

left, and was safely out of hearing ! He 

would, had he done so, have certainly been 

very forcibly reminded of the truth of the 

proverb that " Listeners never hear any 

good of themselves." 



CHAPTER V. 

Sir Peter followed carefully the direc- 
tions Mrs. Effingham had given him, and 
overtook Edith on the skirts of Dingley's 
Wood. He stood observing her in silence, 
and not altogether pleasantly, for some 

* 

little time before he thought it advisable 

r 

to make his presence known. She had 
taken off her hat on account of the heat 
of the day, and her beautiful profile could 
be distinctly seen as she rested her chin 
on her hand and looked out, in what ap- 
peared to be a melancholy reverie, on 
the picturesque scene before her. 

" Why does she look so unhappy ? '* 
the curious and jealous observer said. 
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nineasily, to himself, " she looks almost 
like that miserable — Psha I what am I 
thinking of," he muttered angrily, checking 
some unwelcome reminiscences — " she 
looks almost as though her thoughts were 
upon some absent and dearly lamented 
lover ! " 

> 

He little knew how near he was to the 
truth. 

"Yet," he added, after a moment's 
cogitation, "her mother declared that she 
was heart-whole, and never had a lover. 
Psha ! these mothers ! I wonder whether 
any one of them is ever to be trusted — 
some of them are she-devils and liars, I 
know." 

After this coarse remark, his thoughts 
;and memories only too faithfully reverted 
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to his own mother ! and it may be 
urged, as some little excuse for himself^ 
some little plea for charity on his behalf ,. 
that she, that mother, had only too correctly 
deserved these terrible titles. 

A sudden, irritable movement that he 
then made aroused Edith from her dreamy 
reverie, and as she looked up her face 
became a shade paler, and her brows 
decidedly wore a disagreeable expression 
as her eyes met those of Sir Peter. 

"I am sorry I startled you Miss EflSng- 
ham," said the baronet softly; "believe 
me, nothing was further from my in- 
tention, but I came upon you unex- 
pectedly " — 

He was going on to add something about 
his pleasure in discovering a " sylvan re- 
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treat" and so forth, but Edith, a little 
abruptly, broke in — 

" Did mamma tell you that you might 
find me here ? " 

" No," — said Sir Peter hesitatingly, " she 
only told me that I might find you some^ 
where in this neighbourhood " — 

" I see," interrupted Edith, adding 
below her breath, " Just mamma's way of 
doing and not doing a thing 1 " 

The baronet was not a stupid man,, 
whatever his other deficiencies and short- 
comings might be, he saw, plainly enough, 
that mother and daughter were not en 
rapport^ and it increased his respect for the 
daughter considerably ! 

" No," repeated Sir Peter, slowly, and 
trying to get a glimpse of the face now 
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tamed away from him, '^I did not come 
here exactly by your mamma's directions, 
nor on your mamma's acoo unt, but on my 
own. 

" On your own," repeated Edith, in her 
most frigid tones. '^ You are somewhat 
incomprehensible this morning. Sir Peter! '• 

" So much the better ! '* chuckled Sir 
Peter inwardly. " Unless Miss Edith is 
a consummate actress she evidently is not 
inclined to fall in with, or adopt, her 
mother's views too readily. K she accepts 
me it won't be because she is ordered to do 
so, but from her own inclination." 

He forgot, at the time, that the inclina- 
tions of mother and daughter, if often at 
variance, may yet occasionally, or on some 
points, be the same ! 
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" For my own sake solely, Miss Editb,"^ 
repeated Sir Peter, in his most fascinating 
tones, and he had not an unpleasant voice 
when he carefully softened and modulated 
its accents, " and knowing that you love 
frankness, I believe I shall best please you 
by simply and plainly declaring the truth — 
that you are dearer to me than any woman 
I have ever seen, and that the possession 
of your hand would be, to me, to attain to 
the very summit of earthly ambition." 

" Not badly put," thought the baronet 
to himself, gently leaning forward and 
attempting to get a glimpse of Edith's 
face — which she had suddenly turned away 
from him at the very beginning of his 
speech ; could it be that this elderly offer 
recalled the recollection of some other and 
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some different one? — But as in a few 
seconds she turned round and looked him 
full in the face it was certainly no senti- 
ment of love that shone in her eyes. 

"You do me honour, Sir Peter/* she 
answered, speaking with a cold, measured 
accentuation of every word ; " but kind as 
you are, and generous as your offer maybe, 
I have no intention and no desire to change 
my present mode of Ufe, dull as it must 
seem to others. I would prefer to remain 
as I am.'* 

" Impossible ! " exclaimed Sir Peter, 
who took this refusal at first to be only 
the timid disclaimer of a bashful young 
lady. " Impossible, my dear young lady ; 
you cannot be permitted to remain here, 
like a rose blooming in the desert, the 
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whole world would cry shame upon all its 
bachelors ! " 

"Nevertheless, it is my choice, my 
wish," returned Edith wearily ; **nor do I 
think that the world will trouble itself very 
much on my account/' 

" K"o ! no ! you do not mean it — you 
•cannot mean it," exclaimed Sir Peter, 
adding, which he certainly would not have 
done had he in the least appreciated the 
young lady's character, "It is only a 
young lady's negative, which we are told 
always means an affirmative in the end." 

"It is nothing of the sort in my case, at 
any rate," answered the young lady, 
haughtily, " and I must beg you. Sir Peter 
Claughton, to take tw once for all, as my 
final answer, and I trust that the un- 
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welcome subject may never, in any way^ 
be renewed.*' 

" Then nothing is left me but to bid you 
a very good morning,*' said the baronet,, 
angrily, now thoroughly piqued, and with 
a frigid bow he turned on his heel and left 
the young lady once more to her solitary 
musings, which were probably of even a 
less agreeable character than before. 

" Proud as a peacock ! " he muttered 
between his teeth, as he went away, which 
after all was not, perhaps, a very good 
simile, but it was the first to occur to him 
at the moment. " But I have not done 
with you yet^ young lady ; there have been 
many cases where girls, haughty as you, 
have been only too thankful to be per- 
mitted to change their minds. Ah — if once 
I should have you in my power 1 " 
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He resolved at once to write a cold and 
formal letter to Mrs. EflBingliam, stating that 
he had been so unfortunate as to find that 
Miss Effingham had not thought the offer of 
his hand worthy of acceptance, and that he 
should leave for a short tour abroad almost 
immediately, and that he hoped, under the 
circumstances, Mrs. Effingham would ex- 
cuse him from calling to take leave of 
her. 

It was late at night when a servant 
brought him a note, directed in the hand- 
writing: of Mrs. Effingham, with which he 
was well acquainted — with which his waste 
paper basket was also well acquainted. He 
paused one moment to ponder on what the 
contents might be, then broke the delicate 
seal, and read as follows : — 

VOL. IT. L 
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" How could you, my dear Sir Peter, be 
so ignorant about the ways of young ladies 
as not to know that the first no only means 
yes ! " (" So I told her myself," muttered 
the baronet, ^^ but she denied that it would 
be so in this case.") " And my poor girl 
is so shy — so inexperienced — so easily 
alarmed I Come over and see me to- 
morrow. I have very little doubt myself 
now that I shall see her happy in the 
possession of the good husband whom I 
have long prayed for — for her. 

" S. Effingham.'* 



^<What a hypocrite that woman must 
l)e I " was the uncivil comment of the 
reader of this gushing note. " She must 
know — she cannot fail to have inquired 
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and learned that I never have been — never 
pretended to be— a saint/ — ^Psha ! " 

This last ejaculation, we ought to ob- 
serve, came some time after the previous 
remarks, and was then accompanied by 
no very pleasurable recollections — ^by some 
not satisfactory feelings of wonder as to 

what had become of Lucy D after he 

had thoroughly convinced her that she 
deceived herself in imagining that he ever 
intended to marry her — ^then his thoughts 

turned to Ellen S -who threatened to 

drown herself, and perhaps did — there was 
some queer story afloat, about that same 
time, of a girl being found drowned at 
Kfeden, concerning whose miserable fate 
he, had he chosen, could have told more 
than any one else, possibly — then there was 
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that pretty Miss the milliner — 

"Pshal" .... 

But we must go back to Mrs. Effingham 
and see how it was that she was able ta 
induce her daughter to rescind her first 
declaration. 

She had looked anxiously at Edith^ 
as she came slowly up the path leading 
from the gate of their garden to the 
cottage entrance, and argued iU from the 
angry flush that dyed her usually pale 
cheeks. 

" Now for her papa over again/' thought 
the unfortunate widow ; " it is always at 
times like these — times of difficulty, or 
conflict, that George comes back to my 
memory so painfully and so distinctly. 
Ah, me I " 
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"Mother!*' said the daughter, coming 
•abruptly into her mother's presence at 
♦once, without waiting to remove her 
bonnet or mantle, "why did you act so 
unkindly, so cruelly as to send Sir Peter 
dlaughton after me, a short time ago ? " 

" I only answered a question. I could 
not help telling him the — the truth," an- 
swered Mrs. Effingham, stammering a 
little ; " he asked me where you were gone, 
and I told him — ^that is all." 

" And then ? " said Edith, seeing that 
her mother paused — 

" And then he went," said the mother, 
doggedly; " he said he must see you, and I 
—how could I prevent him ? " 

"There was more than this passed 
between you, as you know very well, 
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mother; he told you that he wanted me 
to be his .wife, and you, instead of at 
once telling him that it was impossible^ 
sent him to me I " 

** But why should it be impossible ? "^ 
retorted the mother, plucking up a little 
courage in the anger of her disappointment. 
" We are little less than paupers ; you 
have next to nothing to look forward to,^ 
and I say you ought to accept him, Edith , 
and even be grateful for his offer." 

*^ And you say this to me^ mother, know- 
ing what you say ! " said the daughter^ 
bitterly. 

" I say it for that very reason, that I 
know what I say," replied Mrs. Effing- 
ham. " Edith ! Edith ! have you no pride 
—no proper pride ? I am shocked at you 
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— still wearing the willow for a worth- 
less, for a married man! For shame, 
child ! " 

The last shot told — Edith's eyes took a 
dull, far-off expression — then a hard look 
came over her face, a cruel light into her 
eyes, and the widow, with a shiver, felt as if 
she had evoked the spirit of that husband 
of whom she knew, alas, so much, and the 
world so little — an evil spirit that suddenly 
gleamed upon her as Edith turned her 
stern, beautiful face to her mother. 

" You have won, mother, and I wish you 
joy of your victory ; perhaps some day you 
may see what manner of fruit it bears ! 
To-morrow — yes, to-morrow — there is no 
need of delay in the execution of so 
delightful a resolution— to-morrow I accept 
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Sir P^er and your ambition for me will 
be fulfilled," 

Before her mother could reply she had 
quitted the room, and Mrs. Effingham was 
left to her meditations and to her triumph, 
which, to do her justice, was by no means 
so enjoyable as she might have expected. 

And so it came about that Sir Peter 
Claughton married, a few months after- 
wards, the beautiful Edith Effingham, and 
took her abroad for a long tour on the 
Continent, and London became oblivious 
for a time, both of the baronet's past 
sins and of his present reformation and 
marriage. 



CHAPTER VI. 

It was at the very height of the season at 
Baden-Baden, and other places of Con- 
tinental resort, and there were but few 
English tourists, mixing much in the society 
of those places, who could not find enough 
friends or companions of their own country, 
in each and all of them. Tastes differed, 
of course, and some of the travellers 
crowded the towns or cities that rejoiced 
in a character for the brilliancy and variety 
of their amusements ; some only sought for 
health; others for the beautiful ; a few se- 
lected places of sojourn that were simply 
full of calm and quiet. 

The first of these only were to the taste 
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of Sir Peter, the more bizarre, or question- 
able the attractions of a place the longer he 
liked to linger there. He had mach of the 
pagan cynic in his nature, as some of his 
acquaintances were accustomed to remark 
of him. He was a man thoroughly versed 
in the meaner vices and follies of the 
world, nay, he had shared largely in them 
himself once upon a time, as he was often 
accustomed to confess, or rather to boast 
with an evil chuckle, before acquaintances,, 
strangers, and even in the presence of his 
wife, whose expression of countenance, of 
the most cutting contempt, or icy indiffer- 
ence at such times, was the source of great,, 
if concealed, annoyance to him. He soon 
began, therefore, chiefly, indeed, out of 
mere spite, to resume those former habits 
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of life ; for the old leaven of vice, so to 
call it, was still strong within his nature 
and mixed with everything that he did or 
said, with his every word and action, as in 
the days when he was not " Benedict, the 
married man ! " 

No wonder, therefore, that it soon got 
whispered about, even by the most unob- 
servant, that Sir Peter and his beautiful 
young wife were not much in accord — 
en rapport was the word sometimes used to 
express a very awkward and unpleasant 
truth — that they had, in fact, hardly a 
single taste or sympathy in common. And 
these remarks were chiefly made by Sir 
Peter's own countrymen and country- 
women who understood the " signs of the 
times" better than foreigners could do. 
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especially men of certo'/i Continental nations 
— men too much accustomed to see formal 
courtesy alone embody the relationship be- 
tween husband and wife to note anything 
deficient or peculiar in the outward and 
public manners of the lately married couple. 
The formality of their mutual addresses, 
their evidently separate arrangements, did 
not strike foreigners as being quite so odd, 
or unusual, as they struck the natives of 
Sir Peter's own country. Lady Claughton's 
openly shown indifference to all her hus- 
band's movements, to all his tastes, or 
little peculiarities, certainly seemed a little 
nncomfortahUy — to say no more — ^in one so 
recently a bride — nor did the cold, some* 
times scornful expression of eye and lip, 
when listening to his conversation, or even 
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receiving some of his old-fashioned and 
flowery compliments, escape the notice 
of either the observant or the malicious, 
sometimes eliciting very unfavourable and 
sarcastic comments. 

" This very young wife — " observed a 
spiteful old maid one day, who would have 
accepted, almost with rapture, any offer of 
marriage from that hitherto unobtainable 
creature, a man ! " this mere chit of a 
thing must surely have been a nobody, the 
daughter of his head butler, not unlikely 
—or still more probably, now I think of it 
a young milliner, for she certainly shows 
some knowledge concerning the cut 
and shape of her dresses — riesUce pas 
mademoiselle — far exemple — sa robe noire — 
c^est parfaite sans doute. But who, except a 
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nobody — except somebody rather, whom, 
for various reasons nobody would Jcnow^ 
would elect to marry such an ugly, such a 
farouche-looking creature, a regular bSte 
nozr as this Sir Peter Claughton ? " 

Our English " meesj* we know, whether 
school-girl or old maid, loves to air her 
French whenever there is an opportunity. 

" Ne comprenez-vous P " she whispered, 
" for I have heard of such things before, 
in high life especially; he is used as a 
gag — to stifle an ugly whisper ! '* 

And so on, and so on, ad nauseam^ but 
Edith heard nothing of these unpleasant 
comments on the contrast presented by 
herself and her husband, and it is more 
than probable they would have caused her 
little annoyance even had they reached her 
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ears — her heart-ache was of another 
character altogether. Nevertheless, with- 
out putting any spiteful or unkind inter- 
pretation thereon, Lady Claugh ton's listless 
apathy and sometimes gloomy and ab- 
stracted air could but provoke comment. 
Not unnaturally some became suspicious 
that this young and beautiful girl's heart 
was not, and never had been in her hus- 
band's possession, that, in a word, she had 
married, or had been compelled by some 
one, or by circumstances unknown, to 
marry this elderly and unpleasant baronet, 
either for his money, or for his position. 
A common and evil enough story, no doubt, 
but although these scandal-mongers had 
touched pretty accurately upon the origin 
of many unequal matches, they were far 
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from divining the cause of this especial 
alliance of unsuitable elements — that it was 
simply contracted in a spasm of jealousy 
and disappointment. 

Opinions, however, differed in shade and 
degree, and were variously expressed 
amongst the mixed frequenters of spas, 
promenades, and gaming tables ; but their 
general character was much to this effect. 

" Milady has, sans doute — some douleur 
de ccBur — unjeune amant peutetre — who is 
separated from her, and who is desole — also, 
sans doute — for she is exceeding beautiful 

— f7ia25 I — 

" She married him for money, any one 
can see that," muttered a young English 
oflScer. " What a beastly shame that such 
a glorious face should be seen side by side 
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with that particularly sour and withered- 
looking old crab-apple ! " 

Nevertheless, although these remarks 
were common enough, it was some time 
before they reached the ears of the man 
most concerned in them — although this is 
somewhat a rare circumstance in similar 
cases — for one generally possesses at least 
one amiable friend, who is kindly anxioua 
that no injury should accrue to you 
through your absolute ignorance of the 
delightfully agreeable and charitable opin- 
ions held about you and yours by your 
neighbours. One happy day, however, ho 
was fully enlightened; one exceedingly 
sultry day, when, wandering aimlessly 
about in the beautiful and extensive grounds 
of the Hotel de B — , wishing he were back 
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in England again, wishing he had been con- 
tented with his old, loose ties and not 
been such a fool as to have placed a rope 
round his own neck — he fell in with a 
party of ladies and gentlemen who also 
were strolling about among the trees — 
none of whom were acquainted with his 
personal appearance. They were, indeed, 
strangers, new-comers, who had only arrived 
at the hotel a few days before. 

" Ah, Bristow," said one young gentle- 
man to another, " you are always au fait 
with all the gossip of a place, anywhere 
and everywhere I believe, before you have 
iDeen in it many hours — or shall I say many 
minutes^^ added he, laughing. 

" Whichever pleases you," retorted the 
other in the same chaflBng manner, "it 
matters nothing to me, as surely you have 
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learned bj this time, or you are a little 
duller than I always thought you. But 
what is it you want to know, man ? " 

" I want to know something more than 
I know at present," returned his friend, 
^* about that exceedingly lovely girl who 
was sitting early this morning looking out 
before her — at nothing, apparently — but 
with such an expression of indescribable 
melancholy — nothing I have ever seen be- 
fore under any circumstances within my 
experience, was in the least like it. Is 
she the young lady all society was talking 
about not so very long ago, who married 
a wealthy, vicious old roue for his money 
— the man, you know, who was so blown 
upon because of his affaire with the dis- 
reputable actress, Miss — ? " 

These agreeable inquiries reached the 
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ears of Sir Peter distinctly enough, and he* 
quickened his pace a little, but quietly and 
unobtrusively, so as to keep up with thia 
curious and unpleasant young Englishman,, 
and to hear his friend*s answer. 

" The very same," was the reply. " Yes ! 
indeed, the very same ; but she does not 
look as though the prescription of married! 
life agreed with her constitutioa very well 
at present, does she ? The face is, so I 
have come to the conclusion, one of the 
most unhappy I have ever looked upon i 
you cannot help fancying that her thoughts 
are always going back to some pleasant 
past only to be dragged back to the misera- 
ble future, and that her occupation of 
mind is to draw useless but maddeniasr 
comparison between them. She looka 
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like a woman wifch a history, don't you 
know, and for myself, I should never feel 
comfortable with a wife with a history, 
don't you know 1 '* 

" No, neither should I," answered the 
other with a light laugh. " I should always 
be living in a dread of some Frankenstein 
of the past suddenly obtruding his horrible 
presence upon us. And there is something 
beyond a sentimental reminiscence of the 
past, it strikes me, that sometimes gleams 
out of my lady's beautiful dark eyes ! I 
fancy, even, that the devil sometimes 
prompts the peculiar glances that she will 
suddenly, perhaps, impulsively bestow upon 
her crab-faced husband, more especially, 
one observes with some allowable curiosity, 
when he calls her * my dear,' or * my love,* 
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or by the like endearing epithets usual 
amongst newly married people, or I am 
greatly mistaken/' 

« I fancy you are anything but mistaken,, 
however ; " answered his friend. " For do 
you know, Jack, I caught, or rather in- 
tercepted 1 ought to say, a glance she 
meant to bestow upon her husband this 
morning, that almost made me shake in my 
shoes. By Jove I I thought to myself, I 
should not like to be in his — ^in spite of 
those old-fashioned diamond buckles, of 
which he is so vain I " 

Sir Peter here sank noiselessly upon a 
little seat concealed amongst the myrtles 
and evergreen ; he was realizing the pro- 
verb that " listeners never hear good of 
themselves." 
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" Oh, she is a womaa with a secret^ you 
may depend upon it," went on the speaker, 
unconscious of the tingling ears that were 
listening greedily, aud even ferociously 
drinking in every word. " Only a woman 
with a secret you know, an evil secret I 
mean, only a woman with somebody in the 
background that she is longing to put into- 
her husband's place, could possibly ever 
favour the said obnoxious husband with 
such glances of indescribable loathing and 
hatred as I have seen in those eyes of Lady 
Claughton's." 

" Hush ! " said his friend a little un- 
easily, " you forget who may be listenings 
Tom." 

But Sir Peter had crouched down so low 
amongst the myrtles that he was unseen. 
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and the young men passed on. He had 
heard enough, however, to give him, for 
some considerable time afterwards, plenty 
of food for reflection — reflection, as one 
may imagine, of anything but an agreeable 
nature. 

It was some hours later that he entered 
his wife's room and saw her sitting, ap- 
parently in a listless or perhaps pre- 
occupied mood, at the open window. He 
observed her with eyes of sombre curiosity 
— with more curiosity than he had ever 
before felt in reading her face, and his eyes 
were open now to the expression of intense, 
of abject misery that it wore. She looked 
up languidly on his entrance, but only 
acknowledged his presence by relinquishing 
her idle occupation of gazing on the scenery 
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spread before the window, and resumed the 
reading of a book that she held in her hand. 

" What have you been doing, or rather 
what have you been thinking about that 
you look so — so unpleasant, so dismal ? " 
he asked snappishly. " Do you know that 
it occurs to me that if you are not intend- 
ing to profit by the many pleasures I have 
placed within your reach, it is time to 
return home, where you will not have them 
to disturb or distract you from your 
leisure." 

He turned on his heel as he spoke, and 
quitting the room left his wife to her not 
too agreeable meditations. 



i 



CHAPTER VII. 

Sib Petee Olaughton determined at once 
to carry out his threat, the more so as the 
prospect of return was agreeable to him- 
self — as to his wife, it did not appear that 
she cared much about the matter either 
way. 

She came back to Claughton Manor with 
as much indifference as though she were 
returning to her mother's contemptible, 
not to say beggarly home, as the baronet 
remarked angrily to himself. She took no 
note of the costly furniture, still less if 
possible, of the works of art decorating the 
rooms, the valuable paintings, and rare old 
prints that filled the picture gallery, pur- 
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chased by so much of the hard-earned 
money of Sir Peter's forefathers — he saw 
indeed they were as nothing to her. 

It was not long before Lady 01aughton'& 
neighbours began to remark with some an- 
noyance upon the manner she adopted to- 
wards them. They could not, it is true^ 
accuse her of downright rudeness, or im- 
pertinence — her air was simply of the most 
chilly and cutting indifference, which they 
felt to be even more galling. Her lips wore 
cold and unsmiling, and her eyes — those 
beautiful eyes that might be so charming 
in their glances, had she so willed it — were 
stern and unsympathetic — nothing seemed 
to interest her, or to arouse her from a 
sort of settled apathy. She was civil, but 
no more — she was polite, but never oordiaL 
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One evening Sir Peter determined to 
remonstrate with, his wife on her " frozen '* 
manner, but he had gradually come to the 
point of regarding her with a feeling 
almost akin to fear — why, he could hardly 
have told himself. Therefore he had lately 
been accustomed to soothe his uncomfort- 
able sensations by indulging more freely in 
^* strong waters " than had been his habit 
before his marriage — secretly, indeed, he 
felt that he needed the stimulants to " keep 
up his spirits" to prevent his brooding 
over the fact that the step so jubilantly 
taken in these " latter days " was a failure, 
and a very complete, a very miserable 
failure. Edith's listless and insultingly in- 
different manner had, on that day, pro- 
voked him more than usual, and he kept 
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reminding himself that a " stand " on his 
side against her encroaching insolence and 
insubordination must be made, now or 
never. 

" Lady Claughton, your manner to the 
guests who favoured us with their com- 
pany at dinner this evening, annoyed me 
exceedingly. Eemembering the many 
lessons I have given you, the trouble I 
have taken to form you for the distinguished 
society in which you move, it was simply 
disgraceful." 

" Upon which point, Sir Peter," was the 
scornful interruption, *^ upon which point 
was it that you took such pains to instruct 
me, on which I needed^ indeed, so much 
tuition ? " 

"Upon the point of good breedings 
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madam, a point on which you are deplor- 
ably ignorant," replied the baronet irrita- 
bly, " upon the point of how to behave 
properly to your guests, madam, points on 
which I thought no well-bred lady needed 
any instruction whatever, madam, yet your 
behaviour was simply disgusting." 

To be called ill-bred, is an insult that 
often stings more than any other, and a 
dangerous light flashed in Lady Claugh- 
ton's eyes. 

" Did you say that I was ill-bred, and 
did not know how to behave to your 
guests. Sir Peter." She did not say our 
guests, as would have been more natural, 
in her situation. "Was that what you 
said and meant, Sir Peter ? " 

" If I did, I only spoke the truth," an- 
swered the husband^ with an unpleasant 
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sneer. " It's all very fine, no doubt, to 
talk about superiority of birth, but good 
breeding displays itself in manner — and 
there "— 

He paused significantly. 

" I quite comprehend you, Sir Peter — 
yow, no doubt, of all people, fully under- 
stand the subject on which you speak. 
Only, to be really a judge upon points of 
good breeding, one certainly ought to be 
well-bred oneself. Has that necessity never 
occurred to you before. Sir Peter — not once 
before I How strange ! " 

He eyed her with a dark, sombre look 
for one moment, then turning abruptly, 
he left her once more to her own medita- 
tions. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Months rolled away, and beyond occasional 
remarks upon the openly cold relationship 
that appeared now to be established be- 
tween Sir Peter and Lady Claughton, little 
occurred to attract the attention of the 
outer world, and when that attention was 
once more drawn to the ill-suited couple, 
it was rather with reference to the conduct 
of the husband than to that of the wife. 
Sir Peter was at first enraged at Edith's 
absolutely cold and stinging indifference to 
the wealth that surrounded her — that 
wealth which, in common with ill-bred 
people, he thought would inspire her with 
such respect for its possessor. He was 
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enlraged at her apparent want of apprecia- 
tion of the position to which he had raised 
her — ^as he considered, for his wife might 
have held a different opinion on the point, 
even though he was fond of reminding her 
that his was one of the oldest baronetages 
in England. Beason, or no reason, right 
or wrong, no rank seemed so ennobling in 
Edith's eyes as that of a title in the army, 
even if only that of an ensign ! But this 
at least she kept to herself. 

" I €ee you are losing every particle of 
what people, and what I myself, no less a 
fool than they, used to call your good looks, 
my lady," remarked Sir Peter gloomily 
one morning, after he had been observing 
his wife silently and furtively for some 
little time, and had noted the hollow rings 
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round her beautiful eyes, the falling in* of 
her cheeks, and the apparent waste of her 
once rounded and girlish figure. " I once 
flattered myself that I had married a young 
girl, able to be a lively and pleasant com- 
panion. I now perceive, after all, that I 
have chosen only a haggard, elderly-look- 
ing, not over sweet-tempered woman to — 
to share my position. I should have done 

« 

better, in fact Jar better,'* he muttered 
after a pause, seeing that his wife remained 
silent, " if I had married Miss St. John, 
she was barely thirty-four, and you — ^you 
look forty-four, at least. Egad ! if you go 
on progressing in age and — and in temper 
Ski this rate, it will soon be said that I 
married an old woman for her money, a 
good joke that, a little diversity from the 
truth, hey I " and Sir Peter laughed a 
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Ifarsb, discordant laugh^ which, however, 
had not even the effect of making a muscle 
move in his wife's hard, impassive face, 
^* I might certainly have had Miss D — for 
the asking, twenty times over " (whatever 
that phrase of the baronet's might mean). 
**And I don't know but that she would have 
looked almost as well at the head of the 
table ; besides, every one said that she had 
the very best of tempers, and would never 
have dared to treat me with the abominable 
impertinence of my Lady Claughton." 
Abominable, however, was not the word 
he used, but "'twill serve." "No, Miss 
D — would have been sweetness and obe- 
dience itself, knowing what I know of Iier, — 
ah I ^ there's the rub,' as some fellow said in 
5ome other fellow's play." 
For Sir Peter Claughton had never, at 
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any period of his life been a reader of 
books, he had always hated books, he had 
declared, " because they contained such a 
confused mixture," only again he sub- 
stituted another word for confused, "of 
truth and falsehood, and it took too much 
time in satisfactorily separating them for 
it to be worth while doing," and there is 
something in that certainly I He liked best,, 
he declared, to make his acquaintance with 
the literary world through the medium of 
the stage ; there he had no trouble about 
the matter, only amusement. But it was 
not Shakespeare, it was not any of the old 
standard works that charmed him, it was- 
always the modem plays and the broad 
comedies, and the farces particularly, that 
he went to see, the legitimate drama, as 
it is called, simply bored him. 
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Before long it was well known that this 
ill-suited pair were rarely likely to be 
met in each other's company ! Bach went 
Tiis or her own way, and if they were some* 
times forced by the convenances de la so^ 
ciete to be left alone, what happened one 
evening.: after a long dreary dinner,, was 
simply the type of what happened on 
similar evenings. An unbroken silence 
was preserved during the handsome, flower- 
decorated meal ; for, fashion or not, Lady 
Claughton always insisted on having the 
dinner table covered with flowers — that she? 
might look at them instead of at the face 
of her husband, the malicious whispered ; 
and when the fruit and dessert wine had 
been arranged, she generally left the room 
immediately after the servants, thusescap- 
ing any tSte^d^tSte conversation with her un- 
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congenial partner. If possible she always 
arranged that there should be one or more 
guests at the table, but occasionally some 
unforeseen circumstance left them unwit- 
nessed, both in their state and in their 
misery. On one such evening the remarks 
that issued from Sir Peter's unhandsome 
lips were peculiarly pointed and unpleasant, 
although, perhaps, in more than one view 
of the case, hardly to be wondered at. 

" Lady Claughton, you have spoken to 
me in nothing but monosyllables since we 
first sat down to dinner, a cheerful table 
for a man to preside over, by Jove 1 And 
if this is to continue, by '* — and he swore 
a more common and somewhat less pleas- 
ant oath, "I will have Kitty Oorrington by 
my side, she is always chatty and good- 
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tempered. Yes, she is free from all fine 
lady airs and graces ! I did not bargain 
for — for — this state of things when I 
married a mere penniless girl *' — 

"Nor did I, unfortunately, enter into 
any bargain with you to behave to me in 
a manner every lady has a right to expect 
— ^to insist upon, if needs be," retorted 
his wife haughtily, stung possibly by his 
last sneer, although generally she appeared 
absolutely impervious to all Sir Peter's 
pointed arrows of malice. " And in what 
that behaviour consists, although clear 
enough to all the gentlemen I have hitherta 
met with, is evidently still a mystery ta 
you, Sir Peter, even although every one can: 
see that you have arrived at an age when 
you ought to know better than you do> 
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how ladies and gentlemen are accustomed 
to treat each other, since you could even 
dare mention such a creature as — as this 
low woman, in my presence." 

These words were uttered with such un» 
usual spirit — Edith's utterance being gene- 
rally cuttingly indifferent, that Sir Peter 
remained silent for a few seconds, which 
gave his wife time and opportunity to add — 

"And you will both now and always 
be good enough to remember. Sir Peter, 
that I never asked or in the very slightest 
degree tried to persuade or induce you to 
marry me. On the contrary, I believe that 
I showed an unmistakable repugnance to 
— to such an unsuitable, and especially un- 
pleasant alliance." 

** Then why the deuce did you many 
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me at all, Lady Claughton ? " asked the 
baronet, with a sudden and fiery burst of 
not unnatural temper. " Why the deuce 
did you marry me at all, I ask you. Lady 
Claughton ? " repeated the baronet, in the 
same tone. "Nothing, I am now con- 
vinced would have been more for my 
benefit, for my happiness indeed, than that 
you should have persevered in your * re- 
pugnance ' to our, as I also admit, ua- 
suitable and unpleasant alliance — than that 
you should have blessed some other fellow 
with your beauty, and with your temper^ 

There was no answer, but Sir Peter saw 
the hard look on his wife's face deepen into 
a look of inexpressible misery, a misery to 
which he half divined he had not as yet 
found the key, as with a curiously pre- 
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occupied air she arose from her seat and 
crossed the room. And he thought he heard 
a heavy sigh escape her — a heart-broken 
sigh it might have sounded to a sym- 
pathetic ear — as she opened the door, 
hesitated a moment, then softly closed it 
behind her. 



CHAPTER IX. 

It became at last so absolutely an impos* 
sible thing for this ill-assorted husband 
and wife to dine tete-dr'tete^ that, by com- 
mon consent, some guest or other was al- 
ways invited to be present; frequently, 
indeed, many guests, for Sir Peter Claugh- 
ton had much pride in his wine, in hi& 
cook, and perhaps still some secret admira- 
tion of his wife, as a " figure-head " at 
the end of his handsome, well-appointed,, 
well-served table. 

One especial grand dinner was arranged 
as the last of the entertainments of that 
London season. For London was begin- 
ning to empty rapidly ; that July had been 
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«ven exceptionally sultry, and all fashion- 
able people, as well as many who did not 
belong to those charmed ranks, were be* 
ginning to long for a breath of sea or 
mountain air to refresh their jaded spirits. 
That banquet was one long remembered 
afterwards, both for its splendour and the 
number and brilliancy of its guests, and 
because it was the last Sir Peter ever 
gave. At the head, as usual, presided Lady 
Claughton, whose beauty, so far from being 
faded, was more admired than ever, and 
always peculiar for its look of absolute uncon- 
sciousness. There could not be discovered 
in her beautiful eyes, and delicate, sad and 
pathetic mouth, the slightest expression of 
that personal vanity which spoils the faces 
of so many women — even the plain ones I 
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One felt at once that this was not a woman 
whose mind was running either npon thio 
last choice bit of scandal or the last new 
fashion in dress; nevertheless one could 
not feel certain if this were an advantage 
or not, for where her thoughts might be 
-straying, and of what was their character 
and complexion, remained a mystery I 
About one thing, unhappily, there could 
»be no mistake — her miserable condition of 
daily life. No happy wife ever wore such 
a look as shone in those lovely dark eyes^ 
•a look of absolute hopeless misery! At 
rare times they had rather a dreamy, wist- 
ful look, but yet it was evident that there 
was no light, no brightness in her visions. 

It was commonly believed, in society, 
that talked freely enough on the subject^ 
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that Lady Claughton's unhappiness was 
partly, at least, caused by various scandal- 
ous tales concerning her husband and a 
certain much-admired Mrs. — ; but the 
freezing indifference with which his wife ap- 
peared to regard all Sir Peter's doings, rather 
negatived the truth of this rumour. It was 
also whispered that there might be another 
cause for the listless apathy of her life, 
and for her strange indifference to her 
position of wealth and fashion. Several 
of her family were said to be of " weak 
intellects " — a specious phrase for insanity ! 
— one relative, indeed, a distant cousin, as 
a fact, was known to be an inmate of 
Bedlam ! We may, perhaps, be allowed 
to observe that if " weak intellect " is 
another name for insanity, that man was 
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aiot very far wrong who asserted that at 
least half the world was mad ! 

Neve rtheless, in spite of her want of 
affection for her husband, the first cause 
might ha^e been a suflGicient one, for the 
apparently apathetic dreariness of her life. 
Even when a wife is indifferent to her 
husband the constant slights and mortifi- 
cations to which Lady Claughton was sub- 
jected, in the very presence of her acquaint* 
ances of both sexes, could not fail to be 
annoying in the extreme. There are cer- 
tain noxious insects which we regard with 
contempt, yet their stings are capable, 
after a time, of driving us into madness ! 
Moreover there are times beyond all others 
when misery becomes almost insupportable^ 
Especially is this felt when the conviction 
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or the memory is strong within us, that 
either our condition is our own fault, or that 
there is no escape from it — no escape, at 
least, of which we dare avail ourselves^ 
Those who believe in the unseen, but con- 
stant and watchful presence of the " enemy 
of man," — which some don't in these en- 
lightened and all-knowing days, when 
finite intellects profess to unravel all the 
secrets of the mighty universe— will re- 
member that these are precisely the oppor- 
tunities that he is delighted to seize ! 

The especial dinner that concerns our 
fitory was, as we have said, of the character 
for which Sir Peter Olaughton was famous. 
Not only were the viandB and wines irre- 
proachable, but the society was varied, dis- 
tinguished and interesting, three qualities 
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not always found among the guests at a 
fashionable banquet I Men of letters, ora- 
tors, authors and artists were there, mostly 
men of well-earned fame, and conversation 
was well sustained both in flow and bril- 
liancy. Several of the guests were full of 
admiration of the charms of Lady Olaugh- 
ton*s manners and cordiality to her hus- 
band's guests, many of whom were known 
to be not of her selection — and looked to 
see if she was appreciated in her efforts by 
her husband — only to perceive, with disgust, 
that rumour was certainly correct on one 
point — that he " knew not discretion in his 
cups ! '' 

After dinner a few of the guests went 
upstairs, the others remained below, either 
out of compassion for their host, or because 

VOL. II. o 
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their tastes were congenial with his. But 
in a short time Lady Claughton was alone 
in her stately and handsomely furnished 
suite of drawing-rooms, alone with one — 
one only — of the guests, the rest having 
departed after the customary trifling 
conversation — while her husband lay in 
his usual besotted sleep on the sofa 
in the library, to which he had retired 
after dinner, with one or two choice spirits 
after his own mind ! This was his ordinary 
habit, for he aflfirmed that he hated the 
society of women, and saw no reason why 
he should bore himself with their foolish 
chatter ! 

Yes, there was, indeed, one of the guests 
who remained upstairs with Lady Claugh- 
ton, whose society she had valued, but too 
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dearly only a few years ago. A few years 
only — ^but what years they had been ! 
Helston felt to the full the folly, the worse 
than folly, of lingering in the society of 
this unhappy and beautiful woman, but he 
wanted the moral courage to resist the 
fatal spell of her exceeding loveliness, and of 
his own keen and bitter remembrance of 
past hopes — ^past happiness. Alone with 
Helston all her forced vivacity was gone — 
she looked vacantly before her, with an 
expression of hopeless misery. For a 
time there was the most absolute silence ; 
then the voice of Lady Olaughton broke 
through it abruptly ; but that voice had 
lost its usual suave sweetness, and was 
harsh, even dissonant. 

'* I suppose you think that I must be 
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perfectly happy in these splendid rooms^ 
and with all that I possess?^' she said 
bitterly. " Have I not money, fine clothes, 
fine servants, fine carriages, everything for 
which our mothers think we ought to* 
marry ? " 

** And I suppose you reckoned up, before 
you sold yourself for these gauds what 
you were worth 1 " he answered frigidly. 
" What can such an one as you " — and the 
indescribable scorn with which this waa 
said made her shiver like an aspen leaf — 
" what can such an one as you want with 
anything else ; and what have I to do with 
your affairs — ^with either your happiness, or 
your disappointment — Lady — Claughton ! ^ 

" A man, if he have a heart at all, which 
I begin to doubt ! " she retorted, in a tone 
of equal bitterness, *^ is supposed to be at 
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least slightly interested in preventing 
•cruelty to animals- Look here ! " she im- 
petuously added. 

She threw back the long, soft, falling 
sleeve of her dress, and at the same mo- 
ment, and in the same hurried way bared 
her beautiful shoulder ; beautiful no longer, 
as it was often seen at her husband's 
dinner table, but dark and discoloured with 
terrible bruises. There had also evidently 
been the grip of a furious hand upon hei? 
throat, which till this moment had been 
concealed with a frill of lace, the impres- 
sion, the black impression of fingers was 
plainly discernible. Helston uttered an 
irrepressible and terrible oath as he looked 
down upon this evidence of a cruel man's 
strength and passion. 

« Oh ! '' he muttered, « to what a life of 
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misery and degradation you liave con- 
demned yourself." 

"And yet,*' she murmured, below her 
breath, though not so faintly but that he 
heard her, " I could have been happy in a 
cottage — in a desert — with youj but they 
would not let me— they held me back " — 

She looked up into his eyes with an ex- 
pression that quite unmanned him. 

"Shall there, can there never be any 
release for me but death," she added, in 
still lower, yet, to him, perfectly distinct 
tones — " never " — 

They looked into each other's eyes and 
each thought that they read the thoughts 
of the other. Ah ! had they only done so 
What sin, what life-long misery might have 
been spared ! But though she somewhat 
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closely and correctly divined his thoughts, 
he was woefully, awfully ignorant of hers 
at that miserable moment. 

" It is late," he sighed, " and I must go. 
Would I had never come ! I am weak, 
indeed — I am always weak where you are 
concerned. Do not let me be asked again, 
if you would not break my heart." 

"As if any wish of mine had influence,'* 
she answered, scornfully. " The only way 
in which to accomplish ihat^ would be to 
implore him to ask you I not to beg him 
to omit your name from his list of dinner 
guests." 

He was gone ; and there was no one left 
to witness the terrible scene that soon after- 
wards occurred between the husband and 
wife. 
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Tt was nearing the stroke of four o'clock 
in a dark morning when any one who 
chanced to be watching might have seen, 
in the bedroom of the heavily sleeping and 
besotted master of the house a certain 
famous picture reproduced — the shadowy 
arm reflected on the ceiling — the long, thin 
fingers of the shadowy hand softly and 
slowly pouring out something from a little 
bottle into a wine glass that stood on the 
table by the bed. The face might have been 
observed to be concealed by something like 
a mask, as the modern Borgia stooped for 
one hideous moment over the slumberer. 



CHAPTER X. 

It had become the custom of Lady Olaugh- 
ton for some time past, to sleep in a room 
adjoining her husband's — more particularly 
since he had used, not only brutal language, 
but personal violence, to her. Therefore 
Sir Peter's valet, knowing Lady Claugh- 
ton's custom — after knocking at his 
master s door in the morning, and receiv- 
ing no answer — ^went softly into the room. 
He was not surprised that he did not 
appear to awaken, or in the slightest 
degree to disturb his master; he knew 
that he always slept brutishly after one of 
his heavy and late debauches. He began to 
arrange all his toilet appurtenances noisily 
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— himself anxious to commence his usual 
duties, as it was already late. Still there 
was no movement in the bed ; his master 
still lay motionless, as it seemed, in a deep 
and unusually peaceable slumber. Lastly, 
the valet drew up the blinds, and let in 
the sun, now almost in the meridian, making 
a considerable noise as he did so. The 
customary oaths, however, with which Sir 
Peter usually opened the morning, were 
not forthcoming. Nothing seemed to 
disturb the heavy sleeper, and turning to 
look at his silent master the valet was 
suddenly struck by something that gave 
him the idea of a very unusual and ghastly 
rigidity in his position. 

A few minutes afterwards and the 
whole house was in an uproar ! Lady 
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Claughton, with her dressing gown just 
loosely thrown over her shoulders, and 
with her hair streaming to her waist, 
rushed into her husband's room ; and the 
valet afterwards remarked that he had 
never seen any one look more awful than 
she did when she iSrst looked upon Sir 
Peter's dead face, with its ghastly, hollow 
cheeks, opened glassy eyes, and fallen 
mouth. 

" I had no idea our lady cared so much 
for master," he afterwards remarked, 
" indeed I always thought that it waa 
very much the * other way/ and well it 
might be, seeing the horrid manner in which 
he always treated her ; but women are 
curiously forgiving things sometimes." 

" Curiously forgiving,*' nevertheless, was^ 
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not exactly the term for this woman— the 
expression of her face had decidedly not 
been rightly read by her husband's valet. 
It was simply one of excessive and 
overpowering horror— horror so great 
as to stifle all other feeling at the time. 
She afterwards explained that she had 

m 

never looked upon a dead face before, and 
the sight generally shocks the inex- 
perienced, if only by its awful contrast 
to life. There was something, moreover, 
especially repugnant, it was remarked, in 
the appearance of the dead features of Sir 
Peter Claughton. » 

So Sir Peter Claughton — the notoriously 
wealthy and profligate baronet was dead — 
his young wife was now a widow, and a 
very beautiful widow indeed. 
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She did not, however, inherit her late 
husband's wealth, for a will was discovered, 
lately made, in which he had bequeathed 
all his property to a distant and hitherto 
scarcely heard-of relation. With a cruelty 
that astonished the uninitiated, he left hia 
widow penniless, as far as he was con- 
cerned ; she only possessed now a certain 
small annuity, which her relations had 
prudently seen securely settled upon her 
at the time of her marriage. 

Consequently, in spite of her remarkable 
beauty. Lady Claughton was not over 
pestered with suitors after her husband's 
death ; and going abroad, about a month 
succeeding that sudden and unexpected 
event, she completely passed out of the 
London season, and soon as completely 
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passed out of the London memory as well. 
** Shall a man's memory live a year ?" asked 
Hamlet. No, nor a woman's either ; and 
so found Lady Olaughton. Her name was 
no longer in every mouth — that is in 
every fashionable mouth — and the beautiful 
Bella Sherrington reigned in her vacated 
place ! 

Yes ! the widow of Sir Peter Olaughton 
passed entirely out of the memory of all 
who formerly knew her, and lived a quiet, 
retired life with her second husband — 
Wilfred Helston — ^in a beautiful and peace- 
ful valley, somewhere near the Alps. It 
was generally supposed by those who 
occasionally, having known her formerly, 
if ever so slightly, paid her flying visits 
during their autumn migration from the 
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-great capital of England, that she was now 
living in an existence of ideal happiness, 
but, alas, her own heart would have told 
a different, how bitterly different a story I 



CHAPTER XI. 

There is not much that now remains to be 
told of this melancholy story — not so much 
perhaps as some of our readers might 
have expected. For there are times, even 
years, that occasionally pass by unmarked 
by any especial incident, and these 
may be the happiest in our lives. There 
are others through or over which events 
seem to hurry themselves, as the clouds 
rush over the sky in a stormy wind. 

Two years had rolled by since the death 
of Sir Peter Claughton— of Edith Effing- 
ham's first and cruel husband — time 
enough, especially under her present happy 
circumstances, most persons might have 
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thought, to have " let bjgones be bjgones '* 
— to have forgotten their very shadows. 
Nevertheless through all the days, from^ 
indeed, the very earliest of her second 
marriage, there was a shadow on the face 
of Mrs. Helston that had never been 
observed there before, even during the 
period of her first unfortunate marriage ; a 
shadow that was the puzzle of many. For 
no one, who knew, or had known Edith 
Effingham and the indifference she had 
always shown for wealth, could believe it 
possible that she regretted the loss of her 
first husband's money, nevertheless, the 
grey shadow on her face deepened — not 
lessened — as time went by, nor were the 
public more puzzled by this than was her 
husband. 

VOIi. II. p 
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But there came a 'time when even her 
passive sadness underwent a terrible 
change. Helston was one day clearing 
out a drawer in an old cabinet, in a fit of 
neatness that sometimes comes to the least 
orderly of us — not recognising that it 
was a drawer belonging to. his wife— when 
he came upon a small bundle of papers and 
old letters, lying perdu in an obscure 
corner, as though they had been long over- 
looked or forgotten. The papers, he at a 
glance saw, were in the handwriting of 
his wife, who, with the curious fatality 
that sometimes attaches to our evil 
actions, had placed them there once, pro- 
bably in a hurry, for the purpose of 
concealment and safety, and afterwards 
searching for them, with the object of 
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destroying them, and not finding them, had 
been under the impression that she had 
burnt them. Her health had failed much, 
if gradually, since her second marriage, 
and, as frequently happens, her memory 
had failed with her health, and no doubt 
these fatal papers had quite escaped all 
recollection. 

Seeing, as we have said, that these 
papers were in Mrs. Helston's handwriting, 
and never suspecting for a moment, so 
great had been their love, that she could 
have any secret to conceal from him, Hel- 
ston took up the closely written sheets and 
began to read. At first he was bewildered, 
both by the sense and by the writing. The 
characters were uneven — so unlike her 
usual hand, and often blotted, apparentiy 
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by tears. But before he quite understood 
what he was doing, he had read to the end, 
and then — a horrible comprehension of 
their meaning and their truth took posses- 
sion of him. 

This especially was one of the pages of 
the diary that he read, at the conclusion 
of which a lurid light flashed upon his 
brain — 

" The last of the guests had now de- 
parted, and I was left alone with mjr 
husband. 

" * So,' he said, eyeing me furiously,. 
*you refused to shake hands with Sir- 
Thomas Stannifort, I perceived I May I 
ask, madam, how you dared to insult one of 
my best friends ? ' 

" * What a man to select for a *^ best 
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friend," ' I unwisely sneered, * like a brute 
pig more than like a human being ! 
Besides, it was only insult for insult. He 
did not know how to behave himself and 
I taught him a lesson, that is all ! ' 

" * He thought you no better than the 
rest of your charming sex, I presume ! ' 
sneered my husband. * How could you 
expect him to do otherwise, when 
he saw you in such delightfully close 
and intimate converse with charming 
Miss ? ' 

" He mentioned the name of one of the 
most notorious women — for her morals^ 
or rather want of morals — in London. 
For a moment I was struck absolutely 
dumb. I felt, at first, almost incredulous 
of belief that any man could so design to 
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insult his wife and degrade her before his 
oompanions. 

" * So that was the notorious Miss 

was it ? ' said I, in tones so expressive of 
the contempt and loathing I felt that even 
he, debased and hardened as he was,, 
shrank back a little. But he recovered 
himself in a moment, and did not scruple 
to tell me, openly enough, of his relations 
with this infamous person, and with 
increasing insolence informed me, jeer- 
ingly, that he did not think me fit to touch 
the hem of the garment of such a glorious 
creature, worth a thousand white-faced 
puling fools, such as myself. Then, with a 
yet more evil sneer, he added, that people 
had observed upon the looks I had 
bestowed upon — ah I I cannot write his 
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name here ! and that they would soon 
place my name in the same category with 

Miss . And yet I only once looked 

towards him on that one occasion when he 
so reluctantly accepted my husband's 
invitation — wondering if he saw, under- 
stood, and pitied my condition. How 
closely, how maliciously, I must have been 
watched. 

" Then — ^his fury growing at my disdain* 
ful silence — he heaped upon me such 
horrible epithets that had there been a 
weapon within reach I think I must have 
killed him at that moment, for human 
patience is not inexhaustible. But with 
an effort, ah ! with what an effort ! I re- 
gained my composure — outwardly, at 
least — when he once more referred to his. 
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relations with Miss , as though in 

mere wanton delight at insulting me. Oh I 
what a wretch that woman must have been, 
how she had condoled with me — I now 
recalled to recollection — on my husband's 
insulting neglect of me that night ! I 
thought, at the time, that there w^as a 
look of infinite, of generous pity in 
her face, and now I recall, what not 
a little puzzled me at the time, that 
z, curiously abashed look followed, as 
well as a look almost of shame — an 
expression of wishing herself anywhere 
rather than where she was. Ah ! I under- 
stand it now. Oh ! what a loathsome 
creature he must be, and fool as well. 
What intolerable rubbish he talked at 
dinner-time, and how his guests smiled 
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and grimaced at each other behind his 
back ! Even she — that wretched woman 
— whatever her low ambition might have 
been, could only mention him with dis- 
dain. Oh ! to think that I had spoken to 
such a creature as a friend. At the re- 
collection I turned on my husband like a 
fury— 

** * Ah ! now I understand the meaning 
of Sir James Davilton's looks and tones 
and innuendoes — in speaking to me — they 
puzzled me rather at the time. Now I 
see, he thought my friendliness to her a 
proof of similarity of tastes. You vile, 
loathsome cur ! * 

" * Softly, madam,^ retorted my husband, 
his face suddenly blazing with rage at my 
tone of intolerable contempt, a rage in- 
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creased by the fumes of his late debauch.- 
* Remember the lesson I taught you this 
morning. Keep a civil tongue, I advise 
you, unless you wish that lesson to be 
repeated.' 

" I looked straight at him, with, I am 
sure, an expression of such intense loathing 
in my eyes that he lost his self-control,, 
and struck me a heavy blow. I staggered 
back beneath its force, but continued to 
eye him with the same unflinching disdain. 
There was a look, of the devil I doubt not^ 
in the eyes with which I regarded him,^. 
such as he had never evoked before with 
all his countless insults — a look such as 
cowed even hinij brutal as he was, for a 
moment. 

"* You are a she-demon, if there ever- 
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was one ! " he muttered, somewhat un- 
easily, and turning on his heel sullenly- 
quitted the room, and left me to my own 
meditations. 

" * Oh ! if he would only sleep now and 
wake no more — if only that stuff that he is 
forced to take in the night to quiet his 
spasms, after a night of debauchery, would 
but quiet them and him for ever. Ah! 
my love, my love, had I only been yours, 
what a different woman I might have been. 
Now'''— 



Here followed a break in the diary, then 
a continuance of the jottings ; but the 
words had been marked out and blotted so 
as to be illegible. But as Helston looked 



more carefully the word poison stood out in 
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terrible distinctness, and seemed to flash 
into his very brain like a gleam from 
hell itself ! He remembered the sudden- 
ness of Sir Peter Claughton's death — the 
apparent absence of any cause for it. 

The shadows of evening were creeping 
over the room, it was growing peacefully 
into the calm of a summers night; but 
Helston sat, unconscious of the hour, un- 
conscious of the place. The first thing 
that roused him from his horrible abstrac- 
tion was the pressure of a small, white 
hand upon his shoulder, that beautiful 
hand he had so often admired and kissed, 
but from whose touch he now shrank back 
as though it had been the fang of a 
poisonous snake. 

" What is the matter, dearest ?" said a 
soft, caressing voice, " surely you are ill, 
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you look SO white, so ghastly. What can 
have happened since I saw you last, since 
I left you here in order to gather your 
favourite, old-fashioned rose-de-motSy to 
garnish your writing-table," said she, 
holding towards him a bunch of the 
beautiful, tiny little, pink buds of this rose 
of other days. Nevertheless, although she 
spoke playfully, her heart shrank with a 
horrible, unformed, yet irrepressible terror. 

" What has happened ! " he echoed turn- 
ing his haggard face towards her. " This 
has happened ! " and he held up the 
manuscript in his hand. 

'' Oh my God ! " 

The suddenness of the attack unnerved 
her, and for a moment she stood motion- 
less as a statue, then sank down on the 
couch beside him. But she never forgot 
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afterwards, through long years, that he at 
once in a hurried manner that struck to her 
very heart, moved from her immediate 
neighbourhood, as though she had been 
some deadly viper. 

"So that is how he came by the un- 
accountably sudden death of that night, 
the sudden seizure that surprised every 
one, it was so little foreseen, so little ex- 
pected. What a fool I was not to suspect 
it. Why should the race of the Borgias 
be extinct, so long as charming woman in- 
habits the earth," and he laughed, a 
horribly harsh, grating laugh, so unlike 
his own, that it still more unnerved her 
and placed her entirely at his mercy. 

" It was for your sake," she moaned. 
" I loved you more than my life, my here- 
after — everything— it was for your sake " — 
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These words which she might have 
Tioped would have had the effect of sooth- 
ing him, of arousing in him some sentiment 
of pity, or compassion, lashed him, on 
the contrary, into almost ungovernable 
fury. 

" Wretch 1 " he cried, " you lie, as you 
have always done, from first to last ! Is 
it for my honour, or my happiness, to be 
linked to such a vile and degrading thing 
as — yourself ! It is horrible, too hor- 
rible," he muttered, in a low voice, but 
her ears were sharpened by her agony, and 
she heard. " Oh ! it is horrible, to look 
back on my past happiness, and feel what 
a ghastly sham, what a loathsome de- 
gradation it was, it has ever been." — 

"Edith I " he spoke in a calmer and less 
cruel tone after a few moments* pause, 
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looking down on the unhappy woman, who 
now crouched in a heap at his feet, not 
daring even to cling to his knees — " Edith ! 
to be longer in your presence would be 
needless agony to both of us. You must 
now feel — as I feel — that no word of amity ,. 
much less of love, can ever pass between 
us again. Those little white hands — that I 
had thought so pure and beautiful — are 
red with blood — will always be red with 
blood — in my eyes — henceforth. You have 
murdered love as absolutely — as com- 
pletely, as you have" — 

Here he paused abruptly, as a feeling 
came even over him, of the brutality of 
his reproaches. 

But she had staggered to her feet, then 
fallen forward on the couch as if dead. 

So he left her. 



CONCLUSION. 

" I BEG your pardon, my lady/' said the 
butler next day, " but can you tell me if 
master will be home for dinner?" 

" I believe not," answered his mistress, 
in a strangely indifEerent tone of voice, as 
the butler remarked afterwards below 
stairs ; all the same, he said, as though she 
did not care either way, very unlike her 
customary manner, he added. "No, I 
think not, your master left by the night 
train yesterday for the Continent — he said 
he had some unexpected afEairs to settle, 
and might be kept some time." 

The man thought it strange that his 
master had never spoken to him a word 

VOL. II. Q 
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concerning this sudden departure, nor 
asked him to pack his clothes as usual, but 
something in his mistress's face warned 
him to ask no questions, so he retired to 
discuss this odd and unusual proceeding 
in the servant's hall. 

So much for the first few hours of the next 
morning— which possibly were less terrible 
than might be imagined — for the efEect of 
the fearful situation of last night was as 
of a heavy blow— she was at present 
stunned;, and almost incapable of thought. 

" Surely he will write," she kept re- 
peating mechanically as the slow hours 
wore on. " But what will lie write 9 " 

Late at night her maid came into her 
room, half an hour earlier than her usual 
hour of undressing her mistress, and of 
brushing out her long and beautiful hair. 
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Mrs. Helston did not notice her entrance 
except by looking at her watch, then as if 
•collecting her thoughts she said wearily — 

" It wants half an hour to yo ur usual 
time, Jonson, what has brought you up so 
.early ? " 

"My lady," answered her maid, and 
then stopped. Her tone was so curiously 
unlike her accustomed one, that even her 
preoccupied mistress could not fail to 
notice it. 

" What is the matter, Jonson ? " she 
^sked gently, but without her usual ap- 
pearance of interest, for indeed her own 
troubles had numbed all other sensations 
for the time. 

*' Oh ! my lady — I don't kLOw how to 
tell you, but there has been a dreadful 
accident — my lady/' 
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" An accident — when ? where ? " asked 
Mrs. Helstx)n, but her thoughts were far 
away and not in the questions she asked. 

" On the line, my lady, the one ** 

— she hesitated, and then desperately^ 
added, " the one that master went by *' — 

Her mistress suddenly turned and look- 
ing into the white face of her maid, read what 
was meant, but not spoken. The terrible- 
scream that the unhappy woman uttered 
before she fell upon the floor, rang through 
the whole household and was never for- 
gotten by those who heard it. The abso* 
lute abandonment of hope, the agony of an 
eternal grief, spoke, and spoke only toa 
truly, in that cry. 
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